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Association Notes and Editorial Comments 


A NEW VENTURE IN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


IN THE OcTOBER number of THE 
QUARTERLY this column described the 
increased growth of the Association as 
it is reflected in the necessity for pay- 
ing for some released time of two of the 
four executive secretaries who bear the 
brunt of the work of the Association. 
This growth has led to another major 
development; namely, the setting up 
of a systematic program of public rela- 
tions commensurate with the impor- 
tance and diversity of the Association. 

For quite a few years there has been 
a Committee on Public Relations. 
Under enabling legislation enacted by 
the Executive Committee it struggled 
with the problem of devising some ef- 
fective means for telling the contem- 
porary story of the Association to those 
who obviously should hear it. These 
were the experimental days, so to 
speak, and various plans were sifted 
and some publications, house-organ 
in character, were run and distributed. 
Major among them was That You May 
Know, supervised by Milo Bail, presi- 
dent of the University of Omaha and 
past-president of the Association. But 
Mr. Bail was, and is, a busy university 
executive. For him as such, despite his 
devotion to the Association, getting 
out a publication of this character was 


a very heavy extracurricular respon- 
sibility. Therefore, the Executive Com- 
mittee, profiting from its accrued ex- 
perience with ventures of this sort, 
decided to assign further planning to 
the Editorial Board of THE QUARTERLY 
whose membership would be expanded 
by two outside members for the task. 
By this action the Executive Com- 
mittee guaranteed continuity because 
the Board is a constitutional body. It 
is made up of the president, the exec- 
utive secretary, and the treasurer—all 
general officers of the Association— 
the secretaries of the three Commis- 
sions, and the editor of THE Quar- 
TERLY who is chairman of the Board. 
The two appointed members are Lowell 
B. Fisher, prominently known in North 
Central circles, and Otis A. Crosby, 
assistant director of the Department of 
Information Service in the Detriot 
Public Schools. These nine men con- 
stitute the new Committee on Public 
Relations of the Association. Mr. 
Frank Mayer, of Minneapolis, an ex- 
perienced journalist and specialist in 
publicity, is consultant to the Com- 
mittee. 

On October 28, the Committee held 
its first meeting. Three basic issues 
were discussed; namely, Is special 
publicity needed?; If so, what means 
should be adopted?; and Should the 
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general public be included in its orbit? 
The day was spent in discussing these 
and related matters. The Committee 
decided that a new publication, Your 
NCA Letter, should be recommended 
for approval by the Executive Com- 
mittee and that it should be issued 
from the office of Mr. Boardman, the 
executive secretary of the Association. 
The primary distributing agency would 
be the offices of the state chairmen be- 
cause these chairmen are in continual 
contact with the schools in their re- 
spective states. Through them local 
schoolmen can be helped to utilize the 
Letter to the best advantage in their 
own communities. 

On November 20, the Committee on 
Public Relations reported its plans to 
the Executive Committee. They were 
approved and the Committee was 
authorized to put them into effect. 

Of course it is clearly understood that 
there is no magic in the issuance of just 
one more publication, however attrac- 
tive it may be. Therefore, hard work 
lies ahead. Most important of all is 
the gathering of worthy news items. 
With Mr. Mayer on the job, good re- 
porting of North Central news is 
assured. It is the hope of the Com- 
mittee that an eye-catching format 
will be devised for the Letter—prelimi- 
nary sketches have been studied—so 
that this new publication will not be 
lost in the mass of second class mail 
matter that daily reaches the school- 
man’s desk and be short-circuited into 
“the round file.” 

From long experience with Tur 
QUARTERLY this editor knows how 
crucial the news-gathering aspect of 
the new venture will be; in short, no 
news, no Leiter. This editor also knows 
that no day passes without news- 
worthy happenings in North Central 
schools and colleges. (Add up the pos- 
sibilities: 379 colleges and universities 
and 3,277 secondary schools scattered 


over nineteen states and ten foreign 
countries: intriguing, aren’t they?) So, 
he bespeaks the active participation 


.of every North Central-minded in- 


dividual in this new venture. The in- 
vestment of a few minutes each week 
and a three-cent stamp will guarantee 
a publication that will prove useful 
to all who receive it. Remember the 
address: Charles W. Boardman, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Association, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. He 
is waiting to hear from you. 
Haran C. Kocu 


A WORD ABOUT THE CONTENTS OF 
THIS NUMBER OF ‘“‘THE QUARTERLY” 


‘THE READER will see that this depart- 
ment of THE QUARTERLY, “‘Associa- 
tion Notes and Editorial Comments,” 
has been extended beyond its usual 
length by many pages to include cer- 
tain committee reports and panel dis- 
cussions. Over a period of months the 
reports were submitted to the appro- 
priate Commissions, to the Executive 
Committee of the Association, or to 
both. They are printed because we 
judge them to be newsworthy; and 
they are newsworthy because they re- 
flect the hard thinking and sharp 
planning that characterize the work of 
the standing committees and subcom- 
mittees which submitted them. 

As for the panel discussions, it can 
be said that, by and large, they reflect 
an emergent educational philosophy, 
or a philosophy in action, pertaining 
to the issues which were raised and dis- 
cussed. The flexibility of panel pro- 
cedures is such as to guarantee immed- 
iate consideration of every aspect of a 
contemporary problem. That the prob- 
lems are timely which the panels in 
question handled, no one will ‘deny. 
Timeliness means newsworthiness; 
hence the publishing of both the digests 
and the committee reports in this issue. 
Each feature provides some insight in- 
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to the how and the why of the Associa- 
tion’s work. 
HARLAN C. Kocu 


A PROGRESS REPORT ON THE ANNUAL 
MEETING IN MARCH, 1955 


THE SrxtretH ANNUAL MEETING of 
the North Central Association will be 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Illinois, during the week of March 21- 
25, 1955. The Executive Committee 
and the Commissions are developing 
a program about the theme, EN- 
DURING VALUES IN EDUCA- 
TION. Although the plans for the pro- 
gram are not quite complete at this 
writing in mid-December, stimulating, 
dynamic speakers have been secured 
and innovations inaugurated so that 
the sessions each day will be of special 
interest and value to all members of the 
Association. 

In accordance with past practice, 
Monday and Tuesday, March 21 and 
22, will be devoted to the activities of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools 
and the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities concerned with member- 
ship in the Association. On Wednes- 
day morning, March 23, all three Com- 
missions will hold their annual busi- 
ness meetings which are open to all in- 
terested persons. Committee reports 
will be made, officers for the year 
1955-56 chosen, and the general busi- 
ness of each Commission transacted. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening 
will be devoted to discussions of prob- 
blems important both to high schools 
and colleges. Each discussion will be 
opened by a panel followed by ques- 
tions and comment from the group 
attending. The discussion problems for 
the afternoon with the chairman of the 
respective panels are listed below. 


1. “How should high school and college pro 
grams be re-evaluated in the light of antici 
pated increases in enrollments?” Chairman: 
C. R. Teeter, Superintendent, Star City, 
Arkansas. 
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2. “Are student personnel programs keeping 
pace with current educational trends?” 
Chairman: Robert H. Plummer, Director 
of Guidance and Counseling, Flint Junior 
College, Flint, Michigan. 

3. “What are some of the unique activities of 
the Libraries in North Central schools?” 
Chairman: Eugene H. Wilson, Acting 
Dean of the Faculties, University of Colo- 

» rado, Boulder, Colorado. 

4. “What is being done in high school and 
college programs to improve reading?” 
Chairman: Russell Cosper, Chairman, De- 
velopmental Reading, Purdue University, 
La Fayette, Indiana. 

5. “Whither general education in 1055?” 
Chairman: Henry C. Jensen, Principal, 
Greeley High School, Greeley, Colorado. 

6. “What are the features and implications of 
the experimental program which permits 
high school students to enter college with 
advanced standing?” Chairman: Eugene 
Youngert, Superintendent, Oak Park and 
River Forest High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois, 

The Wednesday evening discussion 
groups are devoted to the consideration 
of problems, techniques, and practices 
in education upon which reflection is 
needed in the in-service programs for 
administrators and teachers. The prob- 
lems proposed for discussion and the 
chairman of the respective panels are 
as follows. 


1. “Improved programs for students with 
non-academic abilities and _ interests.” 
Chairman: R. S. Cartwright, Principal of 
the High School, Elgin, Illinois, 

2. “Improved educational opportunities for 
early adolescence (Grades 7-8-9).” Chair- 
man: Clifford Durman, Curriculum Co- 
ordinator, Hinsdale Public Schools, Hins- 
dale Schools, Hinsdale, Illinois. 

3. “The principals’ leadership of his staff in 
curriculum improvement.” Chairman: Paul 
Pierce, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

4. Improving communication between the 
school and the community. Chairman: 
Eric H. Johnson, Director, Hlinois Curricu- 
lum Program, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 

5. “Mobilizing the resources of the University 
for teacher education.” Chairman: Milo 
Bail, President, University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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6. “How can teacher personnel help to solve 
the problems of teacher shortage?” Chair- 
man: Frank Endicott, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of Placement, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


The significance of the problems pro- 
posed for the Wednesday afternoon 
and evening discussion groups for both 
high school and college personnel seems 
obvious merely upon casual reading. 
The Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities believes they are so impor- 
tant that it has requested permission 
to print some of them in its part of the 
program for the Annual Meeting. 

On Thursday afternoon, March 24, 
the Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities will conduct a program in the 
Grand Ballroom. The theme will be 
THE CHALLENGES TO FREEDOM 
IN EDUCATION. Three distinguished 
speakers are being obtained for this 
meeting which is designed particularly 
to interest college and university ad- 
ministrators, professors, and other per- 
sonnel, 

The popularity of discussion groups 
and the apparent demand for their ex- 
tension has lead the Commission on 
Secondary Schools to prepare.a series of 
discussions to be held on Thursday aft- 
ernoon, March 24. The problems and 
the chairmen of the panels are listed be- 
low. 

1. “The Secondary School and contest pres- 
sure.” Chairman: Laurence W. Thomson, 
Principal, Leadville High School, Leadville, 
Colorado. 

2. “The principal looks at the athletic pro- 
gram of the secondary school.” Chairman: 
Charles Semler, Principal, Benton Harbor 
High School, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

3. “The experiences of pilot schools in using 
The Armed Forces and Your Life Plans 
unit.” Chairman: George Beck, Principal, 
Central High School, Duluth, Minnesota. 

4. “How can a secondary school principal 
recognize problems and identify them?” 
Chairman: E. B. Weaver, Principal, To- 
peka High School, Topeka, Kansas. 

5. “The library—the laboratory of an educa- 
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tional program.” Chairman: L. V. Irwin, 
Principal, Clinton High School, Clinton, 
Towa. 

6. “Approaches to racial integration.” Chair- 
man: Wayne White, Superintencent of 
Schools, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


The popular and stimulating High 
School Principals’ Conference will 
occur on Thursday evening as usual. 
This year the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools has selected an out- 
standing publisher to speak to the 
group. He is Palmer Hoyt, editor- 
publisher of the Denver Post. He has 
chosen “What Must We Do to be 
Saved?” as the title of his address. The 
title is intriguing and Mr. Hoyt is an 
able speaker. Those who hear him are 
promised a very enjoyable and worth 
while evening. 

The First General Session of the 
Association, sponsored by the three 
Commissions of the Association, will 
be held Thursday morning, March 24. 
The speakers at this General Session 
are Milo Bail, President, University of 
Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska; Clarence 
Hilberry, President, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan; and Stephen 
A. Romine, Professor of Education, 
the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

The Second General Session will be 
held on Friday morning, March 25. 
The speaker will be Chancellor Henry 
I. Heald of New York University. The 
Third General Session will be held 
Friday afternoon but the speaker is not 
determined at the date of this writing. 
Those acquainted with the speakers 
who have been selected know that they 
are outstanding, dynamic leaders in 
education whose addresses will be 
worth hearing. An equally distin- 
guished speaker will be obtained for 
Friday afternoon. 

CHARLES W. BOARDMAN 
Secretary 
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MORE THAN A MILLION “‘EXPERI- 
MENTAL UNITS”’ DISTRIBUTED 
SINCE 1940 


Tue Text Units in the Social Studies 
sponsored by the Committee on Ex- 
perimental Units have had a steady 
sale through the last several years. Ten 
titles have been revised or produced 
since January 1948 and have sold at the 
trate of 40,000 to 50,000 a year. In 
addition, large* numbers have been 
distributed as companion books with 
subscriptions of school periodicals pro- 
duced by the cooperating publishers, 
now the Department of School Services 
and Publications of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Connecticut. 

The booklets, intended as text mate- 
rial to be used by secondary school 
students for the study of current devel- 
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opments in important areas of the 
social studies, are the second series 
sponsored by the North Central Associ- 
ation. They were produced to encour- 
age the study of significant aspects of 
modern life in high school classes and 
to promote the use of text material 
which can be revised and kept up-to- 
date more readily than standard text- 
books. 

The table below shows the sales ex- 
perience for the pamphlets and indi- 
cates an increasing tendency of schools 
to use such materials. The growing 
number of educational organizations 
and of commercial publishers who are 
producing materials of this more flex- 
ible and current nature is most en- 
couraging. 

North Central Association Unit 
Studies may be ordered from 


SALES EXPERIENCE 
DISTRIBUTION EXPERIENCE FOR TITLES PUBLISHED BY CHARLES E. MERRILL Books, 
DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL SERVICES AND PUBLICATIONS, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Com- Total Sales Total 

Publication panion Salesto Jan.1to Sales to 
Date Book Dec. 3r June 31, June 3o, 

Sale 1953 1954 1954 

Latin America and Its Future......... Jan. 748 13,651 ° 13,651 
URINE RES Slee oreg oh ade cin s\chasohs 9) 605 oe April ’48 14,619 382 15,001 
Housing in the United States.......... Nov. 748 11,927 516 12,443 
Conservation of Natural Resources...... Nov. 748 30,650 Rett) 33,027 
ANTGAS CSG Bs RAS COEF OOOO Jan. 49 61,614 4,383 65,907 
Maps and Facts for World Understanding Jan. ’50 320,000 30,721 B53 73 34,0904 
The Federal Government and You....... June ’50 361,294 20,085 2,026 22,111 
TAGE SLOT IIIOR oe TCT Te Jane Si 7175952 17,943 2,885 20,828 
The Family and Vow. ........++.0.2000» June ’51 50,972 SINT 2,003 15,360 
Democracy and Tis Competitors......... June ’51 84,274 10,756 3,365 14,121 
894,492 225,323 21,310 246,633 

Sales of units published by Ginn and Company, 1940-1947...........+--- settee 146,230 
Sales of units published by Charles E. Merrill Books, 1948-1954 (Wesleyan University) 246,633 
392 ,863 

Distributed as companion books to March 1, 1954........-0seee terre tree ee eeeee 894,492 
Sold as sample sets in promotion project. .......... sees eee eee eee een eens 2,232 
Total number of units distributed by various means other than free samples....... 1,289,587 


oe a eee 
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Department of School Services 
and Publications 
Wesleyan University, 356 Wash- 
ington Street, 
Middletown, Connecticut. 
J. E. STONECIPHER, Chairman, 
Committee on Experimental Units 


DISTRICT ORGANIZATION PROPOSED 
BY THE COMMISSION ON COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


IN THE OCTOBER number of THE QUAR- 
TERLY, Mr. Burns, the executive secre- 
tary of the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities, briefly described a plan to 
divide the North Central territory into 
a number of districts for the purpose of 
developing closer contacts with the col- 
leges and universities which belong to 
the Association. In Mr. Burns’s words, 


The suggestion is that for purposes of dealing 
with higher institutions, the North Central area 
be divided into a number of districts, each dis- 
trict to have a committee which would represent 
that district. This arrangement would recognize 
differences in the needs of the different kinds of 
higher institutions in our Association and provide 
a channel for them to express their ideas and to 
present their common problems. It would, I 
think, greatly strengthen the Association. If 
adopted, the reorganization would be done on a 
geographical level and also by type of institu- 
tion.} 


The table on page 237 identifies the 
states which make up the five proposed 
districts, and the number and type of 
higher institutions in each state which 
belong to the Association. The number 
of “Commissioners” for each state and 
type of institution is also shown. As one 
can see, forty-five Commissioners will 
be in reasonably close contact with 378 
institutions scattered over nineteen 
states which, in turn, are grouped into 
five districts. 


1 Norman Burns, ‘‘The New Role of the Com- 
mission on Colleges and Universities,’’ NortH 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, XXIX (Oc- 
tober, 1954), p. 160. 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


On NovEMBER 19, 1954, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association 
rounded out the membership of cer- 
tain committees, as follows: 


Committee on Organization of North Central Asso- 

ciation 

Edgar G. Johnston—Professor of Education, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan (Chair- 
man) 

J. E. Stonecipher—Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Des Moines Public Schools, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

R. Nelson Snider—Principal, South Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Paul C. Reinert, S.J.—President, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Missouri 


_ Stephen A. Romine—Professor of Education, 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
Paul W. Harnly—Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Secondary Schools, Wichita Pub- 
lic Schools, Wichita, Kansas 
Charles W. Boardman—Professor Emeritus of 
Education, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota (Ex officio) 


Committee on Public Relations 


Harlan C. Koch—Assistant Dean, Horace H. 
Rackham School of Graduate Studies, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
(Chairman) 

Norman Burns—Professor of Education, Uni- 

& versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Walter L. Cooper—Principal, J. Sterling Mor- 
ton High School, Cicero, Illinois 

Lowell B. Fisher—Executive Secretary, Com- 
mittee on Admissions, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 

A. J. Gibson—State Department of Education, 
Charleston, West Virginia 

E. G. Johnston—Professor of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan 

R. Nelson Snider—Principal, South Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Otis A. Crosby—Assistant Director, Department 
of Information Service, Detroit Public Schools, 
Detroit 26, Michigan 

Charles W. Boardman—Professor Emeritus of 
Education, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota (Ex officio) 


Advisory Committee on the Program for the 1956 
Annual Meeting 


J. E. Stonecipher—Director of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Des Moines Public Schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa (Chairman) 

Harold L. Bitting—Dean, Lyons Township 
Junior College, La Grange, Illinois 
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DisTRICT ORGANIZATION PROPOSED BY THE COMMISSION ON COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
—=====——————SX_________—_—_—_——— ___. eee 


Number of Degree-Granting 


Institutions : 
Districts and States —— a ocak Total 
Doctor’s | Master’s | Bachelor’s olleges 
Degree Degree Degree 
DISTRICT A 
WEChigan inn ede race atecer re 3 4 14 9 30 
Dig Se ee heh ce 4 13 24 ° 41 
IWicSE:Vare nta ce romtect:.« atc lee I I Io I 13 
fl oe ee | ee ee 8 18 48 10 84 
SCOMAMISSIONCTS yeaa ss eon es de Oe 2 2 4 I 9 
DISTRICT B 
WHISCODSI Dict r.drte wy arcieye 9 shes iat 2 5 i ° 22 
BUS OIS Brey nese ken chars eaicve,s swig ainie « 7 16 19 15 57 
MTIGIANAR Rete oct Or eee eae 4 4 I4 ° 22 
Ota eee Aa it ivanys eset a. 13 25 48 15 IOI 
(COmmMissionetSap i gacleotuc gerd ot wicca 4 3 4 2 13 
DISTRICT C 
North Dakota irae ceese tes eo I I 4 ° 6 
South) Dakotas.asneee meee. ° 2 6 ° 9 
INF) DS REINS 92a, OR ee I 2 rai ° 14 
IVT CS OE orate ote oo otis fa/n choy operas I 4 16 3 24 
Iowa 2 2 18 i) 29 
Potalhne Sa. 3 sees swat ORS. 5 12 55 be) 82 
COMMISSIONS a... muaqsrsia eyez os sree 2 2 4 I 9 
DISTRICT D 
IRANSAS sents aeo losis are ae eee 2 4 13 I 20 
Oklahomayiee. jes eeakk : 28 2 2 10 4 18 
INEISSOUTI Epes, syste os. sheiensel s sev 3 3 20 be) 36 
INT SEA en QUO OOOO SEDO COTO I ° II 2 14 
Rotalneeraemne ae alsin sa netes 8 9 54 17 88 
Commission ersij.. <j eyete arse ates. 2 I 4 2 9 
DISTRICT E 
WNsy GIMIT O's steremere opt RAcee tel raterer se I ° ° ° I 
Colorado roo tereehtas Vite. ae iB 3 3 2 II 
INeWalMiexico/myy.j-cnctsfadssiaccier « I 5 I ° 7 
ENSUITE, 6b Bae o as Ree een cot I 2 ° I 4 
eDOtalieeens dercrtere aa Perens s: ocsie ss, - 6 Io 4 3 23 
Commissionersseiaaris «taken. -'- uns 32 I I I 5 
TOTAL INSTITUTIONS.......... 40 74 209 Ba 378 
TOTAL COMMISSIONERS........ 12 9 17 7 45 
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Julian L. Maline, S.J.—Professor of Education, 
West Baden College of Loyola University, 
West Baden Springs, Indiana 

Floyd A. Miller—State Department of Educa- 
tion, Lincoln, Nebraska 

W. Fred Totten—President, Flint Junior Col- 
lege, Flint, Michigan 

Charles J. Turck—President, Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Charles W. Boardman—Professor Emeritus of 
Education, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota (Ex officio) 


PERSONAL NOTES 


OWING TO THE PRESSURE of university 
business, Pui M. Bart, president of 
the University of Omaha, was pre- 
vented from representing the North 
Central Association as fraternal deleg- 
ate to the fall meeting of the Western 
College Association, November 4 and 
5, at Berkeley, California. Rees H. 
HucuHEs, president of Kansas State 
Teachers College, at Pittsburg, acted 
in his stead. 

A. J. Gipson, secretary of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools, has 
been given an appointment to the Na- 
tional Committee on the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 
to serve in place of Cart G. F. FRran- 
ZEN, who will spend two years as educa- 
tional consultant in Thailand. (Vote: 
As explained by GrorcE E. CARrro- 
THERS in his “‘Early Beginnings of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards” in THE QUARTERLY 
for October, 1954, this Committee has 
been in continuous existence for twenty 
years. It produced the nationally 
known Evaluative Criteria —EDITOR.) 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


(Commission on Research 
and Service) 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION! 


AFTER FourTEEN YEARS of contin- 
uous operation, the cooperative study 


1 Presented to the Commission on Research 
and Service March 24, 1954, at Chicago. 
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among sixty-six liberal arts colleges is 
continuing more actively than ever. 
The basic features of the program are 


“well-known. Each institution deter- 


mines for itself the problem it wants to 
study or the new venture it wants to 
undertake, and then the Committee 
offers stimulation and aid to promote 
the project’s success. 

The summer workshops are prob- 
ably the most effective single phase of 
the program. In 1953, the four-week 
workshop at the University of Min- 
nesota attracted thirty-three partici- 
pants and the August workshop at the 
University of Chicago attracted thirty- 
two. In each case, the workshoppers 
analyzed current developments in such 
matters as curriculum, college teach- 
ing, and personnel programs, and they 
rounded out plans for conducting their 
current local projects. Similar work- 
shops are scheduled for Minnesota and 
Chicago next summer. 

There was also a workshop for col- 
lege presidents held at the Palmer 
House on March 23-25, 1953, to dis- 
cuss the theme, ‘“‘What is the Role of 
the Liberal Arts College in the Next 
Decade?” Seventy-two presidents and 
deans from fifty-seven colleges, as well 
as ten staff consultants, participated. 
A similar ‘‘presidents’ workshop”’ has 
just been held at the Palmer House 
from March 22 and 24, 1954. Problems 
related to faculty improvement, spe- 
Cialization in the curriculum, and 
frontier developments in liberal arts 
education were discussed. 

Four intercollegiate conferences were 
projected for the current year. On 
October 15-16, the Fifth Arkansas Re- 
gional Conference met at Petit Jean 
State Park where 141 delegates from 
nineteen institutions discussed ‘‘Evalu- 
ation of Current Purposes of Higher 
Education.” On November 6-7, 1953, 
colleges of Oklahoma and neighboring 
states joined at Tulsa in a conference 
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on problems of general education. On 
the fourteenth of that same month, 
colleges of West Virginia sent ninety 
delegates to the Fifth Allegheny Con- 
ference, held at West Virginia Wesley- 
an College, to study problems of articu- 
lation and the relation of higher educa- 


tion to world affairs. A fourth intercol- 


legiate conference is scheduled for Ash- 
land College, Ashland, Ohio, in May. 

In addition to these workshops and 
conferences, the-Director of the Study, 
Clarence Lee Furrow, of Knox College, 
has issued a monthly bulletin of cur- 
rent activities distributed to over one 
thousand persons and has also sent a 
monthly packet of developmental 
materials to each college included in 
our program. Such materials are also 
available on loan to any institution. 
During the year, Mr. Furrow and his 
seven coordinators have visited every 
coliege in the study to work with 
faculties on their current projects. 

The coordinators for °1953-54 are: 
Frank W. Clippinger, of Drury Col- 
lege; John L. Davis, of Hiram College; 
Arthur F. Englebert, of Mount Union 
College; A. Leland Forrest, of Ne- 
braska Wesleyan; John W. Hollenbach, 
-of Hope College; E. Ray McCartney, 
of Fort Hays State College; and 
William J. McKeefery, of Alma Col- 
lege. 

The committee is now developing 
plans for intensifying its services to the 
colleges, promoting more definitive and 
penetrating research studies, and stim- 
ulating intervisitation among college 
faculties. Further announcements 
along these lines will be made shortly. 
It should also be noted that Mr. Fur- 
row will retire as director of the pro- 
gram in June, 1954, and his successor 
will soon be announced. The Carnegie 
grant of $7,000 per year will expire in 
June. 

The North Central Committee for 
1953-54 is: Eugene S. Briggs, of 
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Phillips University; Karl L. Massanari, 
of Goshen College; Edward F. Pott- 
hoff, of the University of Illinois; 
Joseph E. Pryor, of Harding College; 
Arthur E. Pullam, Jr., of Lincoln 
University; and Russell M. Cooper 
(Chairman), of the University of 
Minnesota. New members of the com- 
mittee elected for 1954-55 are: Dr. 
Edward R. Rosser, of Hiram College; 
Dr. Harold W. Hansen, of St. Olaf 
College; and Dr. Elmer N. Rasmussen, 
of Dana College. 

Respectfully submitted, 

R. M. Cooper, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INSTITUTIONS FOR TEACHER 
EDUCATION FOR 1953-54* 


As A Bacxcrounp for my report I 
wish to point out first, that one of my 
favorite objectives in teaching is to try 
to have my students obtain genuine 
understandings of important concepts 
and principles, and that three of my 
favorite questions for promoting this 
objective are first, “compare two given 
generalizations,” second, ‘‘contrast two 
given generalizations,” and third, 
“sive an original example to illustrate a 
given generalization.” In my report 
this morning I am going to try to an- 
swer all three of my own questions 
with reference to our project. 

I shall choose for my comparison the 
project of the Liberal Arts Subcom- 
mittee, the report of which you have 
just heard. Our undertaking is a 
younger brother of the Liberal Arts 
project and is closely patterned after it. 
Thus, our birth was no accident; it was 
definitely planned with proper spacing 

* Submitted to the Commission on Research 
and Service, March 24, 1954, in Chicago. 

Membership of the Committee, 1953-54, in- 
cluded E. F. Potthoff, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois (Chairman); E. H. Criswell, 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma; George 
E. Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; and 


Neal Billings, Wisconsin State College, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, 
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to do for the teachers colleges in the 
North Central area what the older proj- 
ect had been doing and has continued 


to do so excellently for the liberal arts . 


colleges. 

And so we, like they, have our Sum- 
mer Workshop—singular—a local 
study committee on the campus of 
each participating college, a coordina- 
tor staff, a news bulletin, a packet serv- 
ice, and so on. Likewise, our purpose 
is to promote inter-institutional co- 
operation in solving problems of higher 
education. Although our project is only 
six years old and is therefore just ready 
to start to school, we feel that our rec- 
ord is good, since twenty-five of the 
seventy-six eligible institutions are 
participating this year. This gives us a 
batting average of .329, which merits a 
place in the line-up in almost any 
league. 

The University of Minnesota, Rus- 
sell Cooper’s home port, has served as 
the rich uncle to our project, having 
sponsored, financially and otherwise, 
each of our Workshops. Last summer 
Dr. Paul Grim served as the Workshop 
Co-director, representing the Univer- 
sity and Dr. John Jacobs, of the 
Kansas State Department of Public 
Instruction, was Co-director represent- 
ing our Subcommittee. Our traveling 
salesmen, better known as coordina- 
tors, this year consist of C. H. Allen, of 
the Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Graham Pogue, of the Ball 
State Teachers College, Gordon Stone, 
of the River Falls, Wisconsion State 
College, Vaud A. Travis, of the North- 
eastern Oklahoma State College, and 
John Jacobs. 

But now I find myself making the 
very mistake against which I so often 
warn my students who are preparing to 
teach; namely, that of presenting facts 
rather than providing for understand- 
ings. So I hasten to go on to the con- 
trast which I promised to present. For 
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this I shall first read a quotation from 
Stanton Griffis’ book, Lying in State, 
which most of you probably read in the 
Reader’s Digest about a year ago. I 
quote: 

Probably the most amusing picture of the 
State Department at work is the comparison of 
its operations with the love life of elephants 
attributed to Bob Lovett. The analogy falls into 
three phases of comparison: The first, that all 
important business is done at a very high level; 
secondly, that any developments are accom- 
plished by tremendous trumpeting; and thirdly, 
that if any results are accomplished, the period 
required is from eighteen months to two years. 


In contrasting our Subcommittee 
project with the love life of elephants, I 
wish to point out first, that this proj- 
‘ect, instead of involving the high 
levels, takes place mostly at the level 
of the rank and file. Our purpose is to 
train the mine run of members of 
teachers college faculties for leadership 
on their own campuses, especially 
leadership in carrying on institutional 
studies for the solution of local prob- 
lems. We hope that these studies on 
any one campus will get down to the 
real roots of the problems, and thus 
have significance and value for the 
other institutions participating in the 
project. Consequently, our business is 
a grass roots affair with respect to both 
the personnel and the activities in- 
volved. 

In the next place, unlike the ele- 
phant, we do little trumpeting. Per- 
haps we might be criticized for not do- 
ing enough trumpeting, because about 
the only time we indulge in this activ- 
ity is during the Annual Meeting, 
which, with its accreditation of new in- 
stitutions, is, in a sense, a mating sea- 
son. This year the Committee Chair- 
men have been warned that in their 
trumpeting they should be both brief 
and interesting. We all know how im- 
possible it is for college professors to be 
either, so that this is an amazing direc- 
tive. But even more amazing, perhaps 
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is the fact that it comes from a man 
who is himself a college professor. 

As a final part of my contrast, I 
would like to say that the institutions 
participating in our project have been 
unusually successful in getting results 
within relatively short periods of time, 
namely in approximately one academic 
year. I need not remind you that un- 
like the schedule of the United States 
Department of State, the academic 
college year is patterned after the love 
life, not of elephants, but of human 
beings. 

Finally, I wish to cite an original ex- 
ample, as promised initially, of the 
operation of our project. Last summer 
I had the privilege, while at our Work- 
shop, of sitting in on a number of dis- 
cussion groups, one of which was at- 
tempting to answer some basic ques- 
tions relative to fifth year graduate 
programs for elementary and second- 
ary school teachers. This group dis- 
cussed such questions as’ the following: 

Should all teachers who have a Bachelor’s 

degree be admitted to graduate study for 
the Master’s degree? 

What place should be given to training and 

research in such a program? 

What proficiencies should such a program de- 

velop in teachers? 

What contributions should such a program 

make to the teacher’s professional life? 


That is, to him as a member of the teaching 
profession. 


The discussions centering around these 
problems and others, rated right along 
with the best that I have witnessed in 
seminars for advanced graduate stu- 
dents in Education. The participants, I 
am sure, went back to their own cam- 
puses much better equipped to con- 
tribute to the development of their 
own local graduate programs. 

A report on the various activities of 
our r953 summer Workshop, including 
the study just referred to, and many 
others, was prepared in mineographed 
form and is available from John Jacobs 
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at cost; namely, $2.00 per copy. 

During our lifetime of six years, 
thirty-one different institutions have 
taken part in our project, and sixteen 
of the twenty charter members are still 
in good standing. My report closes 
with the names of the twenty-five in- 
stitutions belonging to the project this 
year. 


My last line, and my last commer- 
cial, is that for the price of only $200 
plus one Workshopper, we shall be glad 
to take care of all newcomers who are 
eligible and who care to join our proj- 
ect. We can arrange for the nuptial 
ceremony at any time, although 
March, rather than June, is our 
favorite season. John Jacobs will have 
these memberships on sale also. 

The following institutions are par- 
ticipating in the project during the cur- 
rent year: 


Arkansas Agricultural, Mechanical and Nor- 
mal College, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South 
Dakota 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin, State Teachers College 

General Beadle State Teachers College, Madi- 
son, South Dakota 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arka- 
delphia, Arkansas 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa 

Kansas State Teachers College, 
Kansas 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, State Teachers Col- 
lege 

Minot, North Dakota, State Teachers College 

National College of Education, Evanston, 
TJinois 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Okla- 
homa 

Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 

Platteville, Wisconsin, State Teachers College 

River Falls, Wisconsin, State Teachers College 

Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, 
South Dakota 


Emporia, 
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Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma 

Southwestern State College, Weatherford, Ok- 
lahoma 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin, State Teachers 
College 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 

Valley City, North Dakota, State Teachers 
College 

Winona, Minnesota, State Teachers College 


Respectfully submitted, 
Epwarp F. Portnorr, Chairman 


FINAL REPORT OF THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN MULTIPURPOSE INSTITUTIONS! 


In 1951 the Executive Committee of 
the North Central Association ap- 
proved the request of the Commission 
on Research and Service to appoint an 
exploratory Subcommittee on Teacher 
Education in Complex Institutions, 
later entitled the Subcommittee on 
Teacher Education in Multipurpose 
Institutions. The subcommittee is now 
composed of five members, as follows: 
Dean E. H. Criswell, Liberal Arts College, 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Dean W. E. Lessenger, College of Education, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
Dean K. H. McFall, Liberal Arts College, 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio 
Dean E. T. Péterson, College of Education, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
Dean F. E. Henzlik, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


The first assignment of the Subcom- 
mittee was to explore the situation to 
determine if there were teacher educa- 
tion problems peculiar to multipurpose 
institutions that deserved further study 
by a special committee. At the first 
meeting of the Subcommittee, it was 
decided to ascertain the problems and 
issues in teacher education considered 
crucial by deans of colleges of liberal 
arts as well as by deans of colleges of 
education in large universities and col- 
leges. 

A questionnaire requesting informa- 


1 Submitted to the Commission on Research 
and Service at Chicago, March 24, 1954. 
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tion relative to problems in teacher 
education which give greatest concern 
in multipurpose institutions was 


-mailed to forty-one different institu- 


tions. Twenty-five deans of colleges of 
liberal arts and sciences and twenty- 
nine deans of colleges of education 
replied to the questionnaire. 

A large majority of the problems and 
statements received in answer to the 
questionnaire primarily emphasized 
issues of administrative organization, 
control and institutional policy. In 
many cases the replies discussed the 
issues of jurisdiction and administra- 
tion revealing conflicts more or less 
peculiar to the particular institution 
concerned. The responses from the 
deans were summarized or classified 
into eight groups identified as follows: 


Responses 
I. Responsibility, Control and Ad- 
MINISTALIONA) acoso. ee 35 
I. General Education? 4 s357.-2he8 9 
III. Specialization and Coordination 
of Content :canooeab eine Io 


IV. Uniformity of Requirements... 5 

V. Preparation of College Teachers 3 

VI. Selection and Recruitment..... 6 
VII. Professional Courses and Ex- 

péflences: Geer es S.C ee 12 

VIII. Five and Six Year Programs.... 5 


Several deans listed problems in two 
or more areas, but the great emphasis 
was on issues having to do with con- 
trol, administration and reorganiza- 
tion. A few deans, however, did stress 
as significant such problems as the 
development of adequate programs of 
general education, curriculum prob- 
lems, improvement of college teaching 
and other areas now receiving consider- 
ation by the Subcommittees on 
Teacher Education in Liberal Arts 
Colleges and Independent Teachers 
Colleges. 

With a summarized list of state- 
ments distributed to each member of 
the Subcommittee on Teacher Educa- 
tion in Mulitpurpose Institutions, a 
meeting was later called to re-study the 
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issues and questions submitted by the 
deans of the respective institutions. It 
was concluded that many of the prob- 
lems or issues raised are peculiar to 
multipurpose institutions and worthy 
of study. The Subcommittee listed the 
following questions and problems as 
illustrations of the type of questions 
giving concern in their large univer- 
sities and colleges. 

When two or more autonomous colleges or divi- 
sions contribute or should contribute to the prep- 
aration of teachers: 

a. Who is to be responsible for the curriculum 
and the instructional programs for the edu- 
cational personnel? 

b. How can these colleges, schools or divisions 
best coordinate the diverse interests in 
teacher education to secure the most ef- 
fective cooperation in teacher preparation? 

c. Who is and should be responsible for teacher 
education in a large complex institution? 
Who should contro! the selection, counsel- 
ing and advising of students interested in 
programs of teacher education? 

d. Who should determine the amount, type 
and kind of general education, specialized 
subject matter, and professional courses 
and experiences that should be provided? 

e. Who should determine the professional ex- 
periences and requirements and recommend 


for certification? 


The Subcommittee on Teacher Ed- 
ucation in Multipurpose Institutions 
held only one meeting in 1952 at which 
time it was agreed that there was 
needed a more complete picture of the 
issues and problems significant and 
peculiar to teacher education in large 
universities and institutions. To this 
end a study of the official visitation re- 
ports and records filed with the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education was arranged and pursued 
by Dr. Alvin E. Morris under the 
supervision and direction of Dean W. 
E. Lessenger, both of Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan. Furthermore, 
panel and group discussions were ar- 
ranged and held during the 1952 annual 
meetings of the North Central Associa- 
tion and the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
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These meetings were well attended and 
the discussion helped to make clear the 
different attitudes and give a more 
complete picture of the issues and 
problems involved in programs of 
of teacher education in multipurpose 
institutions. 

The information gathered through 
these studies and conferences yielded 
practically the same problems re- 
vealed in the earlier surveys. In short, 
an analysis of the information enables 
us to classify the problems in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

1. Problems of administrative organizational 

control and institutional policy. 

2. Problems involving the cooperative use of 
facilities and services. 

3. Problems concerning the attitudes among 
the various groups in multipurpose institu- 
tions. 

4. Problems of subject matter and professional 


content and requirements in programs of 
teacher education. 


The problems in all areas with the 
exception of number four can be said 
to be issues or problems more or less 
peculiar to the multipurpose institu- 
tions. The Subcommittee believes these 
problems are now worthy of special 
study to arrive at intelligent and prac- 
tical solutions helpful to all universities 
and colleges concerned. 

The Subcommittee as now con- 
stituted has, therefore, fulfilled its mis- 
sion in recognizing these problems that 
are more or less peculiar to multipur- 
pose institutions and worthy of careful 
study. Attention is further called to the 
fact that while the problems fall within 
certain designated areas the ap- 
proaches to the solution of these same 
problems vary widely from institution 
to institution. A survey and study of 
the various policies, procedures, and 
approaches within multipurpose in- 
stitutions would be a worthy contribu- 
tion and most helpful to all such in- 
stitutions concerned. This we believe 
to be a project that should be under- 
taken. 
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A change of emphasis, therefore, is 
necessary and the Subcommittee on 
Teacher Education in Multipurpose 
Institutions recommends that the Sub- 
committee be reconstituted so as to 
pursue better the scientific studies as 
well as to make a survey of the prac- 
tices and procedures used in the solu- 
tion of problems of teacher education 
in multipurpose institutions. Such a 
project could well result in a final re- 
port giving a penetrating interpreta- 
tion of policies, procedures, and prac- 
tices found useful not only in the ad- 
ministration and control, but with re- 
spect to the content and requirements 
of teacher education. Certainly the 
common policies and procedures would 
be revealed, as well as the different 
types of approaches found successful. 
The presentation, analysis, and inter- 
pretation of such data would be a most 
valuable contribution. 

It goes without saying that if the 
studies and reports are to give a realis- 
tic and complete picture, they should 
be made under the direction of a com- 
mittee that is composed of members or 
representatives from various groups 
concerned with teacher education in 
multipurpose inStitutions. This would 
demand not only a representative from 
the Liberal Arts and Professional Ed- 
ucation groups, but also a representa- 
tive from the over-all administration in 
multipurpose institutions. Also, when 
matters relative to subject matter and 
professional content as well as require- 
ments and certification are to be con- 
sidered, there should be representatives 
on the committee from the public 
schools such as a classroom teacher, or 
a principal, or a superintendent. With 
a properly balanced committee, the in- 
terests of all concerned with teacher 
education can be considered in studies 
made or action taken. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that the present 
committee be reconstituted and given 
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authority to continue within the pat- 
tern of teacher education studies of the 
North Central Association and be re- 
quested to give consideration to the 
conditions and factors suggested and 
revealed by the Subcommittee on 
Teacher Education in Multipurpose 
Institutions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

F. E. HENZLIK, Chairman 

E. H. CRISWELL 

W. E. LESSENGER 

K. H. McFAti 

E. T. PETERSON 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
SCHOOL-LIBRARY STUDY! 


In 1952 the School-Library Study 
Committee was created and charged 
with the responsibility of examining 
the whole area of school librarianship: 
services rendered, training needs, avail- 
ability of training, certification require- 
ments, and other related areas. 


I. The Committee’s procedure and findings: 

A. The Committee secured from each of the 

other accrediting agencies statements 

and literature concerning any approach 

to the library program that had been 

carried on for the improvement of librar- 
ianship within those associations. 

1. It was discovered that the Southern 
Association had gone the greatest 
distance in attempting to spell out 
the training needs for school librar- 
ians. Much use was made of their 
material in the preparation of this 
report. 

B. The Committee wanted to determine 
the requirements for certification of 
school librarians as established by the 
certificating and accrediting agencies of 
the nineteen states. 

1. The certification requirements which 
affected the accreditation of schools 
within the respective states varied 
widely. In some states no specific re- 
quirements were mentioned. In sey- 


1 This report was submitted to the Steering 
Committee of the Commission on Research and 
Service and to the Executive Committee of the 
Association in November, 1954. (The institu- 
tional identifications of the individual members 
of this Subcommittee are printed on page g of 
THE QUARTERLY for July, 1954.—Eprror.) 
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eral instances the only statement was, 
“The requirements of the North 
Central.” 

2. A number of statements were very 
explicit in spelling out titles of courses 
and in naming numbers of hours. It 
was not uncommon to find a grada- 
tion plan similar to the one which is 
to become effective for the North 
Central in 1955. 

3. In only one instance did the Commit- 
tee find requirements within a state 
to exceed those of the North Central. 
This .was found in the prospectus, 
Guide to Supervision, Evaluation, and 
Recognition of Illinois Schools. 


C. In order to determine the availability 


of training, the Committee secured 
catalogues from 108 of the 133 colleges 
and universities in the nineteen-state 
area which offered courses in library 
science. The library science offerings of 
these 108 colleges were analyzed during 

the summer of 1953. 

1. Thirty-three of these colleges offered 
24 or more semester hours, thirty- 
seven offered 15 to 23 semester hours, 
and thirty-eight 4 to 14 semester hours. 

2. At least one college in each of the 
nineteen North» Central states of- 
fered 15 or more semester hours. In 
six, or approximately one-third of the 
nineteen states, there was no college 
which offered 24 or more hours. 

3. Twenty-eight of the thirty-three col- 
leges offering 24 or more semester 
hours offered programs of a major for 
the Bachelor’s degree, the Master’s 
degree, or the Doctor’s degree. 

4. An analysis was made to determine 
the pattern of offerings in the seventy 
five schools giving less than 24 se- 
mester hours. There appeared to be 
four major areas of instruction as de- 
termined by frequency of mention: 
a. Administration 
b. Organization of library materials 
c. Selection and content of books 
d. Reference and bibliography 

5. This information indicates that those 
colleges which offered 4 to 21 semester 
hours recognize that instruction 
should be given in the following broad 
fields; philosophy, principles and pur- 
poses of school libraries and librarian- 
ship; content, selection, and use of 
materials; organization of materials; 
and administration of school libraries. 


D. The Committee had planned to conduct 


an opinion poll of librarians and ad- 


ministrators concerning the training 

needs of the school librarian. The chair- 

man of the Committee attended the con- 
ference of the State Chairmen in La- 

ramie, Wyoming, in September, 1953, 

to discuss necessary procedures. How- 

ever, in the interim, a Master’s thesis 
was discovered which had been pre- 
sented to the University of Chicago in 

1951 by Ruth M. Ersted entitled, The 

Education of School Librarians. This 

thesis contains a compilation of infor- 

mation secured from school librarians 
relating to the same questions with 

which the Committee was concerned. A 

copy of this thesis was secured and a 

very careful analysis made of it. 

1. Ersted worked from four basic hy- 
potheses. While not stated here, they 
were sufficiently supported by the evi- 
dence discovered to be considered 
valid assumptions for her proposal of 
“A Basic Program of Education of 
School Librarians.” Briefly, the basic 
program consists of: 

a. A broad general education consist- 
ing of at least two years of college 
with survey courses in the humani- 
ties, social sciences, and natural 
sciences. 

b. The same basic program of pro- 
fessional education required of 
prospective teachers. 

c. Specific courses in library science. 
These courses were very carefully 
spelled out, even to course con- 
tent. 


E. Also available to the Committee were 


the standards of the AACTE in evaluat- 
ing the quality of teacher training in- 
stitutions, particularly with respect to 
offerings in library science. The AACTE 
has been in close working relationship 
with the American Library Association. 


. Based upon the materials that were sur- 


veyed and the discussions that took 
place in several Committee meetings, 
an outline of courses was drafted as an 
example of what might be considered 
acceptable areas of training. Six major 
areas constituting the basic program are: 
a. Selection and use of books and re- 
lated materials (3 hours) 
b. Organization of school library 
service (3 hours) 
c. Administration of the school li- 
brary (3 hours) 
d. Reference service in the school 
library (3 hours) 
e. Directed teaching in school li- 
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brary (2 or 3 hours) 
f. Reading and guidance in the 
school library (2 or 3 hours) 


Notes: 1. Upon this core, continued pro- 


fessional training in librarian- 
ship should be based. This train- 
ing might include work in areas 
such as curriculum, audio-visual 
instruction, developmental read- 
ing, and other related fields. 

2. In suggesting the areas to be in- 
cluded in the basic core of train- 
ing in library science, the Com- 
mittee agreed that the N. C. A. 
Regulations should not include 
course outlines. Details for the 
organization and administration 
of the suggested programs in 
library science are the preroga- 
tives and responsibilities of the 
institutions offering the pro- 
grams. 


II. The Committee’s recommendations: 


Based upon all of the foregoing information, 

the Committee recommends to the appro- 

priate group of the North Central Associa- 
tion for action: 

A. That Regulation III. B. 1. a. regarding 
the librarian be changed to read as fol- 
lows: 

1. In schools with an enrollment of 500 


or more pupils, the librarian is a full- 
time librarian. In schools with an en- 
rollment of 200-499 pupils, the li- 
brarian may be a full-time librarian 
or a part-time librarian, at least half 
of whose .time is devoted exclusively 
to the library. In schools with an en- 
rollment of fewer than 200 pupils, 
at least two periods a day of the part- 
time librarian’s time are devoted ex- 
clusively to the library. 


B. That Regulation III. B. 1. b. regarding 
the librarian be changed to read as fol- 
lows: 

1. The librarian meets the requirements 


of Regulation III. A. 1. and 2. In 

addition, the librarian has completed 

a minimum of 15 semester hours of 

library science in the following areas: 

a. content, selection, and use of 
school library materials; 

b. organization of school library ma- 
terials for use, including catalog- 
ing; 

c. principles, purposes, and_philos- 
ophy of school librarianship; and 

d. administration, observation, prac- 
tice, and field work. 


2. This minimum of 15 semester hours 


does not invalidate nor reduce the 
need and desirability for additional 
professional training but is the core 
upon which such additional training 
is based. 


C. That Regulation III. B. 2. regarding 
assistants be changed to read as follows: 
1. In schools with an enrollment of 


fewer than 500 pupils, provision shall 
be made for an adequate number of 
clerical and/or pupil assistants. 


. In schools with an enrollment of 500 


or more pupils, an additional full- 
time librarian shall be provided for 
each additional 750 pupils or major 
fraction thereof. Provision shall also 
be made for an adequate number of 
clerical or pupil assistants. 


D. That Regulation XI. A. and B. regard- 
ing library expenditures be changed to 
read as follows: 

1. That part of the annual secondary 


school budget devoted to expendi- 
tures for library material varies ac- 
cording to the size of the school; the 
smaller the school, the greater the 
pupil per capita expenditure. A mini- 
mum amount of $400 is expended an- 
nually in each secondary school for 
the purchase of appropriate library 
materials exclusive of encyclopedias, 
supplementary sets designed for 
classroom use, and audio-visual ma- 
terials. 


. The budget is planned in accordance 


with the library needs as shown by 

the school’s objectives for library 

service and the annual library inven- 
tory. The following scale of annual ex- 

penditures is recommended as a 

guide. 

a. Schools with an enrollment of 500 
or more pupils expend a minimum 
of $1.50 per pupil. 

b. Schools with an enrollment of 200 
to 499 expend a minimum of $2.00 
per pupil. 

c. Schools with an enrollment of 
fewer than 200 expend a minimum 
of $400. 


. Recognizing that library expendi- 


tures may vary from year to year, a 
reasonable deviation from the recom- 
mended minimum annual expenti- 
ture may be accepted when approved 
by the State Committee. 


E. That Criterion II. D. regarding library 
service be changed to read as follows: 
t. The library is easily accessible to 


pupils, adequate in size, and attrac- 
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tive in appearance. 

2. Adequate provisions for the school 
library should include the following: 
a. library personnel consistent with 

Regulation ITI. B. 1. b; 

b. library materials to supply the 
needs for reference, research, and 
cultural and inspirational reading; 

c. provision for keeping all materials 
well organized for use; 

d.a budget which provides ade- 
quately for the maintenance and 
improvement of the library; 

e. encouragement of pupils in the de- 
velopment of the habit of reading 
and enjoying library materials of 
good quality and real value; and 

f. continuous and systematic use of 
the library by teachers as individ- 
uals and with class groups. 


F, That Criterion III. B. regarding the 


librarian remain unchanged. 


G. That Criterion V. E. 2. regarding the 


library be changed to read as follows: 
1. Materials—remain unchanged. 
2. Location and Equipment 

a. The library or combination li- 
brary-study hall, should be easily 
accessible and should accommo- 
date approximately 1o per cent of 
the enrollment. It is desirable to 
have no more than one hundred 
pupils in the same room for library 
purposes. It should be attractive 
in appearance, and should contain 
standard library equipment, such 
as: reading tables, desks or desk- 
chairs, chairs, librarian’s desk, 
cabinets for card catalogs, maga- 
zine and newspaper racks, dic- 
tionary stands and filing cabinets, 
and adequate, appropriate, and 
easily accessible workroom space.? 
In judging the adequacy of library 
space, including work space, con- 
sideration should be given to mod- 
ifying factors in individual schools 
and to the extent to which library 
facilities are decentralized. 

b. The record system should include 
a shelf list and card catalog and 
should be classified by the Dewey 
Decimal system or other classifi- 
cation system acceptable to the 
State Committee. The central 
library may be supplemented by 


departmental or classroom librar- 
ies of frequently changed materials 
appropriate to the work of individ- 
ual classes. 


II. Summary 
A. The recommendation for changes in 


Regulations III. B. 1. b. in particular, 
and the other Regulations and Criteria 
in general are based upon the Commit- 
tee’s conviction, supported by evidence, 
that the part-time librarian needs basi- 
cally the same professional education as 
does the full-time librarian. The objec- 
tives of the school library are the same 
in a school with an enrollment of fewer 
than roo pupils as in a school with an 
enrollment of 1,000 or more pupils. 
The part-time librarian, having less time 
to give to library service, is under in- 
creased pressure and probably needs 
greater skill and ability to give adequate 
service than is the case with the full- 
time librarian, The Committee believes 
that the present Regulation III. B. 2. 
cannot be justified in terms of sound 
educational philosophy and can only be 
explained on the basis of economic pres- 
sures and expediency. 


. If small and large school libraries have 


the same objectives, if the part-time li- 
brarian requires the same professional 
skills and abilities as does the full-time 
librarian, and if both require a back- 
ground of teacher education and general 
education, it appears realistic to require 
the same minimum professional educa- 
tion of all school librarians. There ap- 
pears to be general agreement that 15 
semester hours of library science is a 
realistic and reasonable minimum. 


. From an analysis of the material, three 


basic conclusions appear to support the 

recommendations: 

1. The number of pupils in a school is 
not a valid criterion for the amount 
of professional training needed by 
the school librarian. The Evaluative 
Criteria asks, ‘““How adequate are the 
provisions for the library staff?” 
rather than “How many hours in 
library science does the librarian 
haver” 

2. A requirement of 15 or more semester 
hours in library science is becoming 
accepted as a basic minimum require- 
ment for the school librarian. 


3. Library training to this extent is 


available since at least one college or 


2 Quality of service and adequacy may be 
measured by the use of Section F, Library Serv- 
ices, of the Evaluative Criteria. 


university in each of the nineteen 
North Central states offers 15 or 
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more semester hours of library science 
IV. The Committee is aware of the need for 
emphasis on a recruitment and selection 
program for school librarians and suggests 
that attention should be given to this pro- 
gram. 
V. With the presentation of this report, the 
work assigned to the School Library Sub- 
Committee will be completed. 


Respectfully submitted, 

The Library Study Committee 
WALTER L. Cooper, Chairman 
L. R. K1iLzer 

LOUISE REES 

JESSIE TURNER 

EUGENE WILSON 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
SOCIAL EXPERIENCES AND HIGH 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS! 


AN EXPLORATORY COMMITTEE, con- 
cerned with the study of the effect of 
high school fraternities and sororities 
on the school program, made a survey 
to secure preliminary information and 
sponsored related discussion groups at 
the annual North Central meetings in 
1950 and 1951. The participants in 
these discussion groups evidenced con- 
cern about the problem of providing 
social experiences for high school youth 
through organized activities within the 
school program, as well as concern for 
the problems found in conjunction with 
organizations which have been formed 
outside the school but have a direct 
effect upon the program of the school. 

The participants in the discussion 
groups evidenced much interest in the 
development of an instrument which 
could be used for evaluating organiza- 
tions or activities. A number of the 
participants indicated an interest and 
willingness to participate in a further 


1 Submitted to the Steering Committee of the 
Commission on Research and Service and to the 
Executive Committee of the Association in No- 
vember, 1954. (See THE QuaRTERLY, July, 1954, 
page g, for the institutional connections of the 
respective members of this Committee.—Ep1- 
TOR.) 
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study of high school organizations as 
they related to social experiences. As a 
result of the discussions in the meetings 
of‘the North Central in 1950 and 1951, 
a sub-committee on Social Experiences 
and Organizations of the Research and 
Services Commission of the North 
Central Association was organized and 
charged with the responsibility of 
developing a study to assist secondary 
school personnel in examining or- 
ganizations which provide social experi- 
ences and activities for high school 
youth. 

In carrying out this assignment a 
committee has developed a statement 
defining social organizations, together 
with some guiding principles and crite- 
ria for evaluating these organizations. 
To implement the application of these 
principles to local situations, the com- 
mittee has developed (1) A Check 
Sheet for the Use of Basic Criteria for 
Faculty Study of Organizations Which 
Provide Social Experiences, (2) A 
Student Activities Participation In- 
ventory Sheet, and (3) A Principal’s 
Summary Sheet. In cooperation with 
the North Central state chairmen, 
these criteria and instruments were 
submitted to a selected group of schools 
for the purpose of determining the ef- 
fectiveness of these materials in assist- 
ing secondary school personnel with 
the study and evaluation of the organ- 
izations and activities that affect the 
social experiences of high school youth. 
Sixty-five schools examined the mate- 
rials and forty of them used the mate- 
rials in making a preliminary study. 
An analysis of the appraisal of the 
materials as reported by the high 
school principals and their faculties 
indicated the following: , 


1. The statement defining organizations that 
provide social experiences, together with 
the guiding principles and basic criteria 
which may be used for evaluation, were well 
accepted because they made a significant 
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contribution in assisting local school per- 
sonnel in studying their program and in 
identifying their problems. 

2. There appeared to be a high degree of inter- 
est on the part of secondary school person- 
nel in studying and evaluating the organiza- 
tions which provide social experiences for 
high school youth. 

3. The use of the Student Activities Partieipa- 
tion Inventory revealed a wide range be- 
tween excessive and no participation of 
high school students which suggested to 
the faculty the need for further study of the 
program, .» 

4. A number of responses indicated that the 
use of the “Check Sheet for Use of Basic 
Criteria for Faculty Study of Organiza- 
tions Which Provide Social Experiences” 
gave faculty sponsors new insights into the 
relationship of their organizations to the 
total educational program and the extent 
to which they function in harmony with 
good educational practice. 

5. Many responses indicated that such a 
study provides another avenue for coopera- 
tive participation of faculty members in 
working on common school problems. 

6. The “Student Activities Participation In- 
ventory” provided an opportunity for in- 
volving parents and students in studying 
the program. 


It is therefore recommended that the 
material developed by this sub-com- 
mittee be adapted by the appropriate 
committee so that it can be used for 
study purposes by member schools to 
provide the total faculty with new in- 
sights into the relationship of organi- 
zations to the total educational pro- 
gram and the extent to which these 
organizations function in harmony 
with good educational practice. It is 
further recommended that, regardless 
of the form this study takes, considera- 
tion should be given to the following: 

1. The materials be developed in such a form 
that they can be used by a total faculty for 
study over a school year. 

2. The chief concern be the values that accrue 
from self study, rather than the reporting 
of findings to the state committee for the 
evaluation of a particular school system. 

3. School systems be invited to report the 
results of their study to the state committee 


for the purpose of: (a) providing supporting 
evidence of the quality of their respective 
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total programs, and (b) providing a central 
source of materials for other schools, which 
may be seeking to improve their programs 
in this area. 


The instruments that have been 
developed for use by the pilot schools, 
with some suggested modifications, are 
attached to this report. 

The committee suggests that, if 
this report is adopted and the program 
is to be implemented, the attached 
materials which have been tried out in 
the pilot schools be incorporated into 
any self-evaluating instrument that is 
developed. 

The committee feels that the sub- 
mission of this report concludes the 
work that it was originally charged to 
carry out. It is therefore recommended 
that the committee be discharged. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Byron L. SHEPHERD, Chairman 
Marvin L. BERGE 
WALTER L. CooPpER 


Norte: Appended to the Committee’s report 
was the following statement of definitions, prin- 
ciples, and criteria, as revised on October 4, 
1953.—EDITOR 


I. Definition of Social Organizations 

A. For the purposes of this study, the com- 
mittee recognizes three types of groups 
specifically organized to provide social 
experiences. 

1. Those organizations and clubs which 
have their origin within the school 

2. Those organizations which are af- 
filiated with some parent organization 
outside of the school 

3. Organizations which have'their origin 
outside of the school but which in- 
fluence directly or indirectly the 
social life of the school 

II. Statement of Guiding Principles 

A. The four basic factors in recognizing the 
needs of all youth are socialization, rec- 
reation, motivation, and education. 

B. All social experiences provided for youth 
should recognize the following basic 
satisfactions: 

1. A sense of belonging (identification) 

2. A sense of allegiance to the group 
(security) 

3. A sense of achievement (prestige) 
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4. A sense of social competence (social 
recognition) 
5. Asense of adventure (fun, recreation) 

C. Opportunity should be provided for all 
individuals to obtain membership in any 
club, group, or activity which is spon- 
sored by or permitted to operate in the 
school, provided they meet the qualifi- 
cations set up for such membership. 

D. All social experiences provided by clubs 
or groups should be evaluated in terms 
of the contribution they make to the in- 
dividual student and to the life of the 
school. 

Basic Criteria for Faculty Study of Social 

Organizations 

A. Philosophy 
1. The program of the school should be 

a vital part and be consistent with 

accepted practices of good secondary 

schools and based upon a sound edu- 
cational philosophy. 

B. Organization and administration 
1. The organization and administration 

should be guided by definite written 

policies which clearly define and dele- 
gate authority. These policies should 
provide: 

a. That the control of all activities 
be vested in the administrator in 
charge of the secondary school 
program. 

b. That the opportunity be provided 
for the involvement of students, 
teachers, and parents in the for- 
mation of such policies. 

C. Group supetvision and leadership 
1. The supervision and leadership of all 

groups should be assigned to person- 
nel meeting defined qualifications to 
more likely insure success of the pro- 
gram and assure responsibility to the 
executive head of the school or indi- 
viduals so designated by him. 

Selection of membership 
1. The membership of any club, group, 

or activity shall be open to all who 

can meet the qualifications for mem- 
bership as set up by the respective 
club, group, or organization. 

E. Participation 
1. The purpose of clubs, groups, and or- 

ganizations should recognize social 

experiences which meet the basic 
needs of youth and, therefore, the 
program should provide for the many 
kinds of interests expressed by youth. 

F. Evaluation 
4. Evaluation of the program should be 

a continuous process and should in- 


volve students, teachers, and parents. 

2. Evaluation should be in terms of the 
guiding principles and the criteria as 
stated. 


Nore: The three forms mentioned in para- 
graph three are printed on the following pages. 
These forms are (1) “Check Sheet for the Use of 
Basic Criteria for Faculty Study of Organizations 
Which Provide Social Experiences,” (2) ‘“Stu- 
dent Activities Participation Inventory Sheet,” 
and (3) ‘“Principal’s Summary Sheet.”—Ep1ror. 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
ARTICULATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES! 


Progress Report as of November 1, 1954 


1. Membership: At the time of its first meeting 
on October 23, 1954, the Sub-committee in- 
cluded the following members: 

Mrs. Pauline Galvarro, Dean of Students, 
National College of Education, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 

Miss Brunhilde Fleer, Director of Guid- 
ance, King High School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

Mr. Russell Bollinger, Dean of Students, 
Manchester College, North Manchester, 
Indiana 

Mr. Clyde Vroman, Director of Admissions, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

Mr. George E. Hill, Professor of Education, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio (Chair- 
man) 

Subsequently, Miss Fleer has had to withdraw 
and a successor is to be chosen. An additional 
high school representative, probably a high 
school principal, is to be appointed. At the 
first meeting Mr. Don Feather represented 
Mr. Vroman. 


2. First Meeting: 


The Subcommittee was convened by Mr. J. 
Fred Murphy on October 23 in Chicago. Mr. 
Murphy described the committee’s commis- 
sion as an “exploratory subcommittee for one 
year.” Whether or not the subcommittee is to 
continue beyond the one year will depend 
upon the nature of the task developed. 


3. Report of Progress to Date: 
What follows is chiefly the product of *the 


(Continued on page 254) 


1 Submitted to the Steering Committee of the 
Commission on Research and Service and to the 
Executive Committee of the Association in No- 
vember, 1954. 


Name of Organization 
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CHECK SHEET FOR USE OF BASIC CRITERIA FOR FACULTY STUDY OF 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH PROVIDE SOCIAL EXPERIENCES 


A. Philosophy 


I. 
2. 


3. 


Ad 


Are the objectives of this organization clearly stated?............... 
Are the objectives of this organization cofisistent with the stated edu- 
cational philosophy of your school?............ SNE Aer res os ache 
Have the objectives of the organization been developed: 

PaO VASUUCEIES eter nc oe erereiriee ieee oe eee 
Bete MUCUS ne ns oes te ela Sala ck cos cme as Enea 
Cl by parenteecrs aae EU ETS li ee ee 
BCOODELALLVEl eae ata ccaiek creo a une een ee eee 
Is the statement of the objectives of this organization available for 
PUDUCAREDOCHONDS odin nas Gayto ara at viega eine BO hs Somer oer One 


B. Organization and Administration 


I, 
2. 


4. 


Are there policies which clearly define and delegate responsibility? . . . 
Who participated in the formulation of these policies for the organiza- 
tion? 

Bis SULGET LSet eter coe sae ALan ON or AEG eae ee ane sa en EE 
Dem DEIN Hal eperrererea, se iciaya Actress co tac ae sie es 
CRE IQCU EV mete ree tte rtte ore ates PPR Re fs stn COTS el Sia Be 
Le DAE CLES rent Cane eect a ena Se Pn ease vide cca seat aba e on. aN 
Gre COOP CLA CL VEL Ystomen eet terecat stare RSI e oie a neces 6, crbie Grs icRicie ie, oes 


. Has this organization been approved or chartered by: 


MUR CHOFINCHIAL ters coe saci ae. aatts @ helg seis A earteren eree aroroPire ee 
ba pruncipal-and faculty tommittee:.n..o:.22.scs05000.08e ee eee 
eM S ELIE TEs COMUCH oateenrntsstt uri (ove lopereeacsfere MiG hoke (NGL oxen eemeib in eae ect 
Gh, (OWNS) at ee eae <a eae DI Pe earn ts 
Does the organization have a definite plan for reporting activities to 


C. Group Supervision and Leadership 


I. 
2. 


pe 


Are the adult sponsors selected on the basis of their qualifications?.... 
How are the sponsors selected? 

AAA DDOWMLER UD Y PUM CIDA apace teva ye eae sake ayers. ststele sels 5.212 adenine acetic 
b. elected by membership of the organization...................00- 
cuselectedibyadaculty,committeensa. 2. soon ae. se nacis seis eae 
MENON LE ELS eroggoP bog nat catek ey hovcgnv xoumacnocedopoiecefonaiecese cle asin apeinuecteus Sates 
ME COECTS) eee ee en ite acdgiod eet: 


. Are student leaders selected on the basis of their qualifications to meet 


CN CSEHESPOUSI DI EIOS Sap raye tiene feta ot oie sonciein cielo Clore ia\av ev eie ie seelewissren. ses 


. Is there provision for systematic reporting of organizational activities 


D. Selection of Membership 


I. 
2. 


3: 


4. 


5. 


Are there criteria for eligibility to membership in the organization?.... 
Are these criteria consistent with the educational philosophy of your 
SCNOG Lee ee re Gas te oleh ie laches tfetaut See hie ae Male 
Are all persons who are eligible under the criteria permitted to become 
miemibers 1 they SOdesiveramiac= 24s \1ea)sclsls eile we slae cles mice ws uces 
Are there any criteria established which must be met in order to retain 


* A third column could be added which would give an opportunity to make qualified statements 
showing the degree to which the particular item pertains. It is suggested that a similar scale to that 
used in the special criterion studies could be used effectively. 
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E. participation 
1. Does a majority of the members of the organization participate in the 
activities sponsored by the.groupmaac-ia0 10 eee 


F. Evaluation P 
1. Are there provisions for continuous evaluation of the organization in 
terms of its*objectives?: << 5 cee ns. ake rie see oes ee are eee ere 
2. Is the evaluation made by: 
E school’administrationy. co. oc. kone ss ee eee ee eee 
MSPONSOLSU as oo ne ee ene cles fae ance 9 eA: OR een ar eee ere 
@ IMEMBELS sce ees «te eg + ees tte nen peep ORC ae eee 


Bore 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES PARTICIPATION INVENTORY 


Please fill in carefully. 
Write in the name of any club or activity you do not find listed. 


I. School Sponsored Clubs, Activities and Organizations Numbers of Meetings* 
per 
Week or Month 
A. Athletic Teams \ 


. Football 

. Basketball 
. Baseball 

. Tennis 
perack 
Swimming 


Lal 


CMA ANAYDS 


B. Music Groups 
. Glee Club 
. Band 

. Orchestra 


aPwWNdH 


C. Student Council 

1. Officer 

2. Representative 
D. School Publications 

1. Yearbook 

2. School paper 
E. Clubs 


1. Mathematics 
2. Science 

3. English 

4. Language 
5. Commercial 
6 

7 

8 


. Art 

. Home economics 

. Industrial arts . 
9. Physical education 


vii 


ee individual school may wish to define the time schedule for reporting meetings to fit its own 
needs. 
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F. Service Groups 


1. Hall monitor 
2. Library assistant 
3. Office assistant 
4. 
5. 
Il. Groups A filiated with the School 
A. Hi-Y 
B. Y-Teen 
C. Kiwanis Key Club 


D. Junior Rotarians 
E. 
F 


7 


III. Groups Outside of School 


A. Church Groups 
I. 
2. 
3: 
B. Fraternal Organizations 
1. De Molay 
2. Rainbow 
3. 
4. 
5. 
C. Social Groups 
it 
a 
a 
4. 
D. Other Groups 
1. Scouts 
2. Camp Fire Girls 
3: 
4. 
CO pe es 
IV. Groups or clubs of which I would like to be a member but have not had the opportunity: 


V. If participation in activities is limited, state some of your reasons: 


VI. Suggestions for making activities more attractive: 


Name 


Grades ex 


+ Each school may determine whether it will request that this questionnaire be signed. If the find- 
ings are to be used by the faculty or guidance personnel in a study of the school program andthe 
guidance of individual students, it may be of more value to have the student’s signature. 
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PRINCIPAL’S SUMMARY SHEET. 


(Please check the word which more nearly describes the general situation in your school.) 


. Are the purposes of the organization which you have 


studied consistent with the educational philosophy of 
VOU SCHOO] eres te tests metocate so yejetetn ens sie lelevels elie 


. Have policies been developed for the delegation of re- 


sponsibility to those who sponsor organizations?..... 


. Are the lines of communication sufficiently well estab- 


lished to keep you well informed as to the activities of 
the orpanizations? 2.7, set ctr lmte aetna yeni 


. Is the supervision adequate to keep the activities of the 


organization in harmony with the purposes of the or- 
ganization and the philosophy of the school?........ 


. Is the leadership effective in keeping the activities of 


the organization in harmony with the purposes of the 


. Has a defensible set of criteria been established for de- 


termining membership in the organization?...,...... 


. To what extent are those admitted who can meet the 


criteria for and who desire membership in the organiza- 
CLOW Posters ccc, ape eats oer aeons a at Vie Glades eee eas Mee 


. Do students in your school participate in organized ac- 


EEVUEIOS Beck co eices re ROE Maen ne ees 


. Are the numbers and types of organizations sufficient 


to provide for the varied interests and needs of your 
Stucentsr sa. fe seek cape re Neieaeme ee ese te toe 
Are provisions made for adequate evaluation of the or- 


Exten- 
sively 


Moder- 
ately 


Limited 


Subcommittee’s first meeting. This session 
was devoted to preliminary exploration of the 
very broad field assigned to it. 


Some of the Problems of High School-College 
Articulation 


From some examination of a very rich liter- 
ature on this matter and from our own ob- 
servations, the subcommittee identified the 
following as some of the most pressing aspects 
of the matter of high school-college articula- 
tion: 

a. Variable instructional procedures in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges as contributing 
to adjustment problems of college stu- 
dents, especially in their first year of col- 
lege. 

b. Curriculum co-ordination between second- 
ary school and college. This includes over- 
lapping areas of instruction, provision of 
proper sequence and emphasis (as, for 
example, in American History), and the 
proper selection of high school courses in 
relation to college needs. 

c. Identification and assessment of the com- 
petencies needed by students for success in 
college. The studies of prediction have typ- 


ically been limited to a few measurable 
abilities and do not cover the wider range 
of competencies which we sense college 
requires. 

d. Methods of identifying gifted students and 
of stimulating them, both in high school 
and in college, to make the most of their 
talents. This includes the problem of the 
highly gifted who do not see in college an 
important opportunity for developing their 
abilities. 

e. Clarification of the responsibilities and 
functions of secondary schools and colleges 
in providing for the “rising tide of enroll- 
ments” in the next few years. 

f. Promoting the flow of information both 
ways between secondary schools and col- 
leges. This includes the great variety of 
means used to interest students in attend- 
ing colleges, as well as the informational 
services of schools and colleges. r 

This list does not by any means exhaust the 

possibilities of study. The Subcommittee is 

mindful of the excellent work done on these 
questions by other groups and persons. We 
especially recommend the wide reading and 
use of the report of the North Central’s Com- 
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mittee on High School-College Relations, 
“Co-operation Between Secondary Schools 
and Colleges,” which appeared in THE 
QUARTERLY for January, 1951. 

The recent preliminary edition of Guide to 
High School-College Relations for Registrars 
and Admissions Officers prepared by Clyde 
Vroman for the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers is 
another useful document for both secondaty 
school and school and college people. 


Approaches to the Sub-Commitiee’s W ork 


The Subcommittee discussed at length two 

dimensions of its work: 

a. Should it attempt a rather broad and 
somewhat sketchy study of several of these 
problems? Or should it make an intensive 
investigation of one area of the problem? 

b. Of the various aspects of the problem, 
which should be included within the Sub- 
committee’s consideration? 

On the first of these questions the Subcom- 
mittee was unanimous. It was decided that 
we would recommend the intensive study 
of a problem. We feel that more funda- 
mental research is needed on any and all of 
the matters listed above. 

On the question of which problem to select, 
after considerable discussion, problem 3-c 
of the foregoing list was selected. 


IDENTIFICATION AND ASSESSMENT OF THE 
COMPETENCIES NEEDED BY STUDENTS 
FOR SUCCESS IN COLLEGE 


Why Study the Competencies Question? 


The Subcommittee, after deciding to select 

one area for intensive study, then set up a few 

criteria by which to select the area of study: 

a. It must be of vital concern to both second- 
ary schools and colleges. 

b. It must be an area within which rather 
specific tasks can be identified and respon- 
sibilities assigned. 

c. It must be an area regarding which there 
are available data. 

It was felt that the matter of competencies for 

success in college met all three of these re- 

quirements. 


Recommended Procedures for Studying the 
Competencies Question 


a. The Subcommittee briefly explored the 
question to determine if, out of its own ex- 
perience, it could identify competencies. 
The following partial list was forthcoming: 
(1) Good vocabulary 
(2) Objectivity in approach to problems 

and problem situations 


(3) Good study habits and study skills 

(4) Reading ability and interest 

(5) Emotional and personal adjustment 
(a) Flexibility in human relations 
(b) Self-confidence based on realistic 

self-appraisal 
(c) Ability to make decisions 
(d) Ability to manage time and money 
(6) Motivation 
(7) General intelligence 
“b. The following lines of inquiry were identi- 
fied 

(x) Analysis of the literature. This was ex- 
plored to the extent of identifying 
major sources and assignment of re- 
sponsibility for summarizing these be- 
fore our next meeting. 

(2) A study of the competencies actually 
called for in the college situation as 
revealed by analysis of study demands, 
living demands, etc., among repre- 
sentative groups of college students. 
This could take the form of a sort of 
‘Job analysis” of the life of the college 
student. It was agreed that this would 
need to be done in a variety of college 
communities and with students of 
various interests. The colleges and 
universities represented in the Sub- 
committee cover several of these types. 

(3) A study of the competencies that 
teachers and personnel workers in col- 
leges and universities think they are 
calling upon. 

(4) Identification of ‘Successful’ and 
“Unsuccessful” students in colleges 
and acomparison of their competencies. 
The criteria of “success” would have 
to be very carefully defined so as to 
cover more than the typical study 
based only on grade point average. 

(s) A study of the bases upon which stu- 
dents are recommended for admissions 
and scholarships with comparison of 
the findings with those of such studies 
as numbers (2), (3), and (4) above. 


Nexi Steps 


As noted above, various members of the Sub- 
committee have agreed to explore various 
segments of the literature. 

It was agreed that this exploration of the lit- 
erature would be completed by December 15, 
1954- 

It was agreed that the Subcommittee should 
meet next in January, 1955. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GrEorGE E, Hitx, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
READING IMPROVEMENT! 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE met on November 
6, 1954, in the Palmer House, Chicago. 
The following members were present: 


Russell Cosper, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana (Chairman) 

Stanley Davis, University of Omaha, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Eona DeVere, Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 

Paul L. Dressel, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan 

Gwin Horsman, Public Schools, 
Michigan 

J. Fred Murphy, Public Schools, Indianapolis, 
Indiana (ex officio) 


Detroit, 


The first part of the discussion was 
concerned. with orientation and or- 
ganization. Three of the members are 
primarily concerned with secondary ed- 
ucation, three with college education. 
Each has a background of experience to 
draw on. Mr. Murphy, vice-chairman 
of the Commission of Research and 
Service, outlined the structure and pur- 
poses of the North Central Associa- 
tion. 

The Steering Committee and the 
officers of the Commission have re- 
quested the Subcommittee to pre- 
sent a panel discussion on the improve- 
ment of reading at the annual meeting 
of the Association, March 23. This 
panel was discussed and tentative 
nominations for participants were 
made. It is planned to devote approxi- 
mately an hour to a presentation by 
the panel of the main considerations in 
improving reading, and to allow a half 
hour for discussion from the floor. 

After considering how the Subcom- 
mittee might best serve its functions, 
the following suggestions were made: 

1. Brief reports on good reading instruction 


in various institutions might be made avail- 
able to the members of the Association. 


1 Submitted to the Steering Committee of the 
Commission on Research and Service and to the 
Executive Committee of the Association in No- 
vember, 1954, as a progress report. 
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2. A directory of schools and colleges most 
actively engaged in reading improvement 
programs might be useful to institutions 
seeking advice. 
The Subcommittee might well investigate 
past practices in reading instruction and 
compare them with current methods and 
techniques. From such an investigation 
it might be possible to predict something 
of the direction reading improvement is tak- 
ing. 
4. Bibliographies of reading improvement 
might be made for distribution to members. 
5. The Subcommittee should be prepared to 
receive and transmit information on the 
methods of improving reading skills. 


3: 


The broad question of reading im- 
provement was narrowed for the work 
of the Subcommittee to these six 
topics: 


1. The present status of instruction and 
achievement. Allied with this is the prob- 
lem of informing the public as well as our 
colleagues on what is now being done in 
schools and colleges. 

2. The relationship between critical thinking 
and reading proficiency. 

3. Ways of stimulating vocabulary develop- 
ment. 

4. The wise use of achievement tests. The Sub- 
committee disapproves of the use of “grade 
level” as a measure of progress. 

5. Developmental reading as a continuum. 
The improvement of the proficiency of 
non-remedial readers may vary from inter- 
mittent attention in all class rooms to inten- 
sive specialized classes. 

6. The complexity of the reading process. 
Motor skills, retention, critical evaluation, 
vocabulary, rate and amount of compre- 
hension, awareness of structure—all these 
play a part. 


As a general attack on reading im- 
provement, the Subcommittee agreed 
further to investigate present atti- 
tudes, both professional and lay, to- 
ward the achievement of our students; 
to search for examples of the best scur- 
rent practices; and to assemble sug- 
gestions for the improvement of in- 
struction. 


Respectfully submitted, 
RUSSELL CospPER, Chairman 
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SUMMARIES OF CONFERENCES AR- 

RANGED BY THE COMMISSION ON 

RESEARCH AND SERVICE, MARCH 
24, 1954, AT CHICAGO 


ONE OF THE MOST widely attended fea- 
tures of the Annual Meeting of the 
Association is the discussion groups 
which treat timely topics selected by 
committees of the Commission on Re- 
search and Service. At the Fifty- 
Ninth Annual Meeting, the Commis- 
sion set aside the afternoon and even- 
ing for thirteen programs of this char- 
acter. Summaries of the following have 
been submitted for publication: 


“How can the program of articulation 
between high schools and colleges be ex- 

_tended to include the content of contin- 
uing subject matter fields?” 


“How can a community through the 
professional staff and lay public ‘Pre- 
serve our Freedom’ from unjustified at- 
tacks on education?” 


“What is the distinctive role of the lib- 
eral arts college, the teachers college, 
and the university, in teacher educa- 
tion?”’ 


“What may be the secondary school 
curriculum of the next quarter cen- 
tury? How can its development be stim- 
ulated?”’ 


“What is the role of television as a vital 
factor in education?” 


“Vour student council can build a 
great school” 


“Practices in the teaching of contro- 
versial issues” 


“Tmproved educational opportunities 
for gifted youth” 


“Citizenship education for today’s 
youth” 
Conference No. 1 


“How can the program of articulation 
between high schools and colleges be ex- 
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tended to include the content of con- 
tinuing subject matter fields?”’ 


Participants 


Leon S. Waskin, Chief of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Michigan (Chairman) 

J. ANDREW Hot ey, Dean, School of Education, 

» Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 

College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Dana WuitmeR, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Gary, Indiana 


One of the first generalizations made 
was the articulation in a unique prob- 
lem of a decentralized, democratic 
school system. This kind of a problem 
simply does not exist in the highly cen- 
tralized school systems of Europe. In 
the United States the existence of the 
problem has been recognized and sev- 
eral different approaches towards its 
solution have been attempted. The 
traditional attempt at solution has 
been to try to achieve articulation 
through so-called integration of sub- 
ject matter. As a matter of fact the 
statement of the topic for this group 
appears to assume that such articula- 
tion in content is desirable. Recent 
developments raise some questions 
about the desirability, feasibility, and 
effectiveness of such efforts. 

In the first place each level of educa- 
tion has certain unique functions. 
These functions must be recognized 
and respected by educators of other 
levels. Secondly, current programs in 
different states seem to tend predomi- 
nantly toward a cooperative approach 
to find solutions to problems of mutual 
concern to the different educational 
levels. It should be noted that articula- 
tion is not solely a problem of general 
education. It also exists in different 
areas of special education such as 
vocational education. 

Some of the most promising develop- 
ments in the area of articulation appear 
to be emerging from the cooperative 
efforts of certain high schools working 
on a peer basis with representatives of 
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the colleges to which some of the 
graduates of these high schools go. 
Among such efforts the following may 
well be mentioned. In Michigan this 
cooperative activity has manifest itself 
in a three-pronged approach. The Michi- 
gan Secondary School-College Agree- 
ment Program, while designed basically 
as a program for the improvement of 
the secondary school curriculum, does 
provide through area conferences held 
in a camp setting opportunity for 
elementary, secondary, and college 
personnel to meet and discuss prob- 
lems without attempts at domination 
by any level. In addition, a high school- 
college relations committee meets reg- 
ularly and considers such problems as 
college days, reports from colleges to 
high schools concerning admission and 
later performance of students, etc. The 
third activity involves the establish- 
ment of cooperative relations by a col- 
lege with its clientele in the area served 
by the college. 

A reversal of the last approach is be- 
ing attempted to Gary Indiana. There 
the schools are obtaining information 
from the colleges to which they send 
their graduates on such matters as 
academic success at the college, the 
emotional and social adjustment of the 
students, and other related problems. 
Case studies are being written up and 
the Gary schools are now looking at 
their own program to see what im- 
provements can be made to facilitate 
the adjustments of their graduates who 
do go on to college. Minnesota also has 
a committee on high school-college 
relations which holds meetings in dif- 
ferent areas of the state. Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio, has also estab- 
lished cooperative relations with the 
schools in its area. All of the examples 
reported at this meeting stressed the 
need for continued, unemotional, co- 
operative study and discussion by 
schools at all educational levels. 
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The meeting concluded with a dis- 
cussion of the following issues: (1) Is 
the granting of college credit for high 
school work the answer to the problem 
of articulation? Isn’t it enough to rec- 
ognize such additional work done by 
the high school graduate by permitting 
him to enroll in more advanced courses 
at college? (2) Is acceleration the an- 
swer to the problem of articulation? 
(3) Does the growth of community col- 
leges alter the nature of the articula- 
tion problem? 

No attempt was made to reach con- 
sensus on these issues. There did seem 
to be agreement that now it was prob- 
ably more important to continue to es- 
tablish desirable cooperative relation- 
ships so that problems could be discussed 
in an atmosphere free of suspicion and 
distrust than perhaps to concentrate on 
finding immediate solutions to the dif- 
ficult and pressing problems in articu- 
lation. 

LEon S. WASKIN 


Conference No. 2 


“How can a community through the pro- 
fessional staff and lay public ‘Preserve 
our Freedom’ from unjustified attacks on 
education?” 


Participants 


Grorce WELLS, Superintendent of Schools, 
Bloomington, Illinois (Chairman) 

Gorpvon Jones, Past-President of the Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce, President of 
Rowe-Peterson Company, Evanston, TIlli- 
nois 

CiypE CaMPBELL, Chairman, Department of 
Education Administration and Supervision, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan 

HERBERT M. Hamuin, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 

GaLteNn Saytor, Chairman, Departmertt of 
Secondary Education, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

GrraLp W. Smits, Superintendent, Commu- 
nity High School, Elmwood Park, Illinois 


The problem of cooperative action 
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by the professional educational staff 
and the lay public to defend the schools 
from unjustified attacks was discussed 
by the participants named above and 
by an audience of forty. 

The panel divided its work among 
its members. The types of attack were 
identified following which the services 
of groups and individuals in meeting 
the attacks were evaluated. The help 
that might be had from Chambers of 
Commerce, Advisory Councils, institu- 
tions of higher education, and the lead- 
ership of the local superintendents of 
schools were considered. 

Attacks on schools seem to come 
largely from self-appointed guardians 
of the public who desire to impose 
thought control through pressure 
groups. The great debate over the 
fundamental purposes of education 
now going on is good in itself, but ed- 
ucation must guard itself against at- 
tacks that come from malice or igno- 
rance on the part of the attackers. Ef- 
forts to make the educator a villain 
and the public school the scapegoat for 
all the current ills of society are com- 
mon. The school must face and answer 
charges that the fundamental subjects 
and the development of character, 
morals, and good citizenship is being 
neglected. 

Chambers of Commerce can be of 
great value as agencies in informing the 
public about the schools. Available de- 
vices are numerous, and many have 
been very successful in practice. Ex- 
amples would include BIE days and 
the converse, associate memberships in 
chambers of commerce for school peo- 
ple, chamber of commerce committees 
to attend board of education and 
faculty meetings; chambers of com- 
merce, through committees working 
with teachers’ committees from the 
social science department, might draft 
a statement of social philosophy to 
which all could subscribe; and these 
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organizations could make job surveys 
and assist the school in guidance pro- 
grams and job placement. 

Advisory Councils to boards of ed- 
ucation can be of great help in meeting 
attacks on the schools and school peo- 
ple. Councils can be the means of get- 
ting boards of education, administra- 
tors, teachers, and lay citizens to work 
together. School policies that can be 
defended can be evolved by joint ac- 
tion. Public opinion pools taken by 
Advisory Councils will put the public 
on record as to its educational beliefs 
and to the answer to idle, unpredicated 
talk of an unfavorable nature. Ad- 
visory Councils may be helpful in 
forming public opinion on such topics 
as the schools’ building program, what 
values the schools are to uphold, how 
the school shall deal with controversial 
issues, to what extent and on what 
terms the schools are to serve adults. 
Through the Advisory Councils, a 
united front of citizens and school peo- 
ple to meet the schools’ problems may 
be secured. 

Institutions of higher learning may 
help the schools in a number of ways. 
School publications, conferences, and 
work with lay citizens are direct meth- 
ods of dealing with attacks. Some of 
our troubles come from confused think- 
ing on school problems. Getting the 
educational house in order may be 
helped by the institutions of higher 
learning. Universities can be helpful 
in organizing advisory groups at local, 
state, and national levels. 

The administrator must accept the 
primary responsibility for local leader- 
ship in meeting attacks. As resources, 
he should be aware of the board of 
education, the staff, community 
groups, consultant services, and the 
like, and he should use these resources 
to maximum advantage. Administra- 
tion should take the lead in creating a 
defensible curriculum in basic educa- 
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tion. The administrator should avoid 
calling all criticism unjustified; and 
after taking an honest look at honest 
criticism, should admit errors that do 
exist and correct faulty practices. 
Above all, the administrator must per- 
severe despite all attacks, just or un- 
just, for the cause of education must go 
forward. 

A strong suggestion came from the 
group that since many of the recent 
attacks on the schools were at the na- 
tional level, published in nationally 
circulated magazines, steps should be 
taken to defend the schools in the same 
forum. 

Submitted by 
WALTER L. Cooper, Vice Chairman 
Commission on Research and Service 


Conference No. 3. 


“What is the distinctive role of the liberal 
arts college, the teachers college, and the 
university, in teacher education?” 


Participants 


Grorce E. Hitt, Professor of Education, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio (Chairman) 

E. Earte Hosa, Professor of Education, 
and Chairman, Department of Education, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 

Waxpo E. LessENGER, Dean of Education, 
Wayne University 

Kart Massanarti, Acting Dean, Goshen Col- 
lege, Goshen, Indiana 

Watter H. Lyix, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 

Vaup A. Travis, Chairman, Department of 
Education, Northeastern State College, 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


Those who heard the discussion of 
this topic at the 1954 Annual Meeting 
of the Association may have wondered 
why more time was not spent extolling 
the virtues of each of the three types 
of institutions represented on the panel 
Instead of this, there was a friendly dis- 
cussion of the characteristics of a good 
program of teacher education, some 
difference of opinion over the meaning 
of the “professional point of view” in 
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our colleges, and considerably more 
agreement than disagreement over the 
several topics considered. 

* The need for finding important areas 
of agreement in teacher education is 
crucial. Thus our panel emphasized 
matters of agreement, matters of com- 
mon concern in its discussion. We may 
first well summarize three broad areas 
of agreement: 


1. We agreed that any higher institution 
worthy of the name can have an effective pro- 
gram of teacher education if it seeks to and if it 
is willing to meet reasonable standards. There 
are such standards for'teacher education and, re- 
gardless of our institutional affiliation, size, or 
emphasis, we accept these general standards. 
These are what we call “characteristics” of a 
good program. 

2. We agreed that no particular institution 
has a corner on the qualities needed in good 
teacher education. Each may have some special 
contribution to make and each has it peculiar 
strengths and weaknesses. However, no particu- 
lar strengths or weaknesses are limited to any 
one of the three major institutional patterns. 

3. We agreed—or at least the panel seemed to 
demonstrate—that our diversity of aims, con- 
trol, and emphases stimulate us rather than 
separate us, 7f we work together and share each 
other’s problems and experiences. 


Characteristics of an Effective Teacher 
Education Program 


These are general characteristics, not 
specifics. Regarding most of these, 
representatives of different institutions 
quickly and easily agree. On others, we 
found divergence of interpretation and 
opinion. 


1. Good teacher education requires general 
education of such breadth and depth as to meet 
the needs which our modern society imposes on 
all educated people. We are especially concerned 
that this general education should help young 
people to develop a real appetite for further learn- 
ing and continued growth. This will require learn- 
ing experiences in college that “stick,” that 
make a difference when college is over. When 
these young people are becoming teachers no 
contribution that general education can make to 
them can be more important than this. On this 
first characteristic we agree without reservation. 

2. Good teacher education requires, in a col- 
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lege, a faculty of sound scholarship, real interest 
in teaching, skill in teaching, concern for young 
people and a “professional viewpoint.” It is on 
the last of these five qualities that we find it a 
little difficult to understand each other. The lib- 
eral arts people—at least some of them—seem 
worried lest “professional viewpoint” may mean 
every professor turning his courses into “meth- 
ods” courses. They feel we have enough of this 
already—maybe too much! After a good deal of 
discussion it emerged that what we can 
upon as important elements in a “professional 
viewpoint” are things like these: 
» The professor with a professional viewpoint 
will demonstrate understanding, based on recent 
observation and experience of actual public 
schools so that he may be sympathetically con- 
cerned with their improvement. Disinterest in 
education in elementary and secondary schools, 
we believe, is bound to show in an instructor’s 
approach both in the classroom and out. The re- 
sult is to discourage and divert young people 
who might otherwise become effective teachers. 

Skillful teaching, whatever the content, isa 
second attribute of the “professionally-mi G 
college professor. Without his intending it, the 
instructor’s example has a powerful effect on 
the viewpoint of the prospective teacher. This 
quality, springing as it must from a rea] enthus- 
iasm for good teaching, is bound to be infectious 
and to stimulate the teacher-to-be. Needless to 
say, such teaching will also bring more effective 
results in whatever way we measure the purpose 
of the college. 

The professional professor is mindful of the 
role of public education in our culture and gives 
it its proper place in his courses. This is espe- 
Cally important in the social studies and the hu- 
manities, the content of which provides many 
opportunities for looking at education as a 
highly significant element in our culture. 

The professionally minded professor will also 
willingly engage in professional activities which 
associate him with his colleagues in the “lower” 
schools. He will not hold aloof from the struggle 
to improve education through group means. 

Finally, the professionally minded professor 
will be concerned with the improvement of his 
own institution and will participate in local ef- 
forts to change his college for the better. 

These are some of the ways in which the “pro- 
fessional viewpoint” can be expressed. The im- 
plications of such a viewpoint, of course, far out- 
run our immediate concern for better education 
of teachers. 

3. Good teacher education requires a realistic, 
well-integrated professional program involving 
laboratory experiences with children at all levels 
of training. The key expressions in this character- 
istic are well-integrated and experiences. We agree 
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that the educationists should push with greater 
vigor to pull their courses together in a better- 
knit sequence and that they need to practice 
more assiduously their own dictum of “learning 
to do by doing.” We also have the notion that 
these same two approaches would greatly im- 
prove the course sequences in all other fields. 

4. Good teacher education requires training in 
the subject-matter, or academic specialty, of the 
prospective teacher that makes sense in terms of 


* the demands made upon teachers. In some cases 


this may require a curtailing of over-extended 
academic/majors in the interest of greater breadth 
and better integration of fields. In other cases it 
will require the provision of greater depth so that 
the prospective teacher can achieve a fuller un- 
derstanding of the meaning of scholarship and 
its methods. In either case, defensiveness and 
concern for merely “holding the line” against 
change will not produce the kind of academic pre- 
paration for teachers that is needed. This is an 
area of study in which we will need all the “pro- 
fessional viewpoint” on the part of all the staff, 
that we can muster. 

5. Good teacher education requires proper 
balance of the three phases mentioned—general, 
professional, and special education. This we 
quickly agreed is a hard problem. To approach 
it only from a quantitative standpoint is not 
enough. This is more than a question of “Who 
is going to get how many hours?” We see no hope 
for the peaceful settlement of our differences in 
this area unless all interests are willing to sit 
down together and, out of an honest, common 
concern for better schools, to study through the 
problems involved. Certainly the institution 
that settles simply for the minimum quantitative 
demands of the certification requirements is in 
danger of falling short of its responsibilities for a 
well-balanced program. 

6. Good teacher education must have good 
students. Proper selection, counseling, and place- 
ment of our prospective teachers should underlie 
a good program of training. This requires the 
closest possible cooperation with the secondary 
schools, a re-thinking of traditional recruitment 
practices, honest concern for the best interests of 
the student, and a considerable spread of the 
“professional viewpoint” in college staffs. 


Avenues of Cooperation 


How are we to get the kind of 
teacher education we have so ideally 
characterized? We are fully agreed on 
at least one principle: To get such 
teacher education requires the fullest 
possible cooperation in all areas and at 
all levels. 
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This begins with the sort of coopera- 
tion assumed, and at a point or two ex- 
plicitly stated, in our list of character- 
istics of good teacher education-cooper- 
ation in the local college or university 
staff. Here the smaller colleges feel 
they have an advantage. Living close 
to each other academically, the small 
staff should be able to work closely and 
in a friendly way to effect some of the 
needed improvements. However, some 
outstanding examples of effective staff 
cooperation can be found in the more 
complex institutions. 

Cooperation at the state level among 
institutions of all types is well illus- 
trated in the years of close association 
and study among the Indiana colleges. 
Other states have effective state com- 
missions on teacher education and pro- 
fessional standards. These commissions 
have the special merit of bringing pub- 
lic school and college people together to 
consider problems of teacher education. 
Other states have state advisory com- 
missions on teacher education, not un- 
like the commissions on teacher educa- 
tion and professional standards spon- 
sored by the N.E.A. 

At the regional level, the North 
Central Association’s Committee on 
Teacher Education sponsors two highly 
effective programs of inter-institutional 
study. The Subcommittee on Institu- 
tions for Teacher Education brings to- 
gether a close working group of teach- 
ers colleges and the Subcommittee on 
Liberal Arts Education does the same 
among the arts colleges. In the past 
these two projects have worked closely 
in several ways. The future should bring 
even closer working relationships. A 
third project is in the making among 
the multi-purpose universities. 

Numerous projects encouraging in- 
ter-institutional cooperation in teacher 
education at the national level exists 
The histories of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education 
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and of the National Council on Accred- 
itation in Teacher Education illustrate 
the growing trend toward bringing all 
interests into a common effort to im- 
prove the education of teachers. 


Conclusion 


We are not pessimistic about the 
future of teacher education. We believe 
we are doing better than ever before in 
preparing young people to meet the 
serious problems of better education for 
more children. We believe that our 
greatest hope lies in the coming to- 
gether of all those concerned, regardless 
of their particular institutional affilia- 
tions, for serious work upon our com- 
mon problems. 

GeorcE E. HILy 


Conference No. 4 


“What may be the secondary school cur- 
riculum of the next quarter century? How 
can its development be stimulated?” 


Participants 


Lioyp S. MIcHaEt, Superintendent, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 
(Chairman) 

FLoyp Farmer, Principal, West High School, 
Wichita, Kansas 

Eric H. Jounson, Director, Illinois Curricu- 
lum Program, Urbana, Illinois 

Howarp Larra, Principal of High School, 
Webster Groves, Missouri 

GLENN F. Varner, Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Secondary and Vocational Edu- 
cation, Public Schools, St. Paul Minnesota 

Cuartes B. WALDEN, Coordinator of Second- 
ary Schools, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


In 1979, twenty-five years hence, 
where will the secondary schools of this 
country find themselves? Small high 
schools will become medium sized; 
medium sized high schools will become 
large; and large high schools will be- 
come more than one high school. A 
searching look at the 1954 model of the 
secondary school and at the current 
trends in problems and in philosophy 
reveals the necessity for projecting the 
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needs of adolescents, the demands of a 
rapidly changing society, the increased 
knowledge of psychological factors in 
learning, and the trends in enrollment, 
particularly in local situations. Com- 
plex as the picture seems, the secondary 
school must not be deterred in its prog- 
ress toward the present objective of 
creating comprehensive high schools to 
meet the needs of all youth. What may 
the curriculum be twenty-five years 
hence? 

The 1979 secondary school will do 
much better and more wisely that to 
which most good schools are already 
committed. More than today, adoles- 
cent needs as factors in planning will be 
recognized in dealing with wide dif- 
ferences in abilities, interests, attitudes, 
and aptitudes for vocations. New 
knowledge in techniques of discovering 
these differences will be used; some seg- 
regation and some differentiation with- 
in classes will continue; and the class 
period will become more of a learning 
period and less of a recitation period. 
Competition for survival will be de- 
creased through changes in marking 
systems, in reporting practices, and in 
graduation requirements; as a result, 
holding power will increase. The Car- 
negie unit will become less important; 
more Classes will meet less often than 
five times a week but for longer periods 
than an hour. Intramural athletics for 
all and better controlled inter-scholas- 
tic competition will become more com- 
mon in practice. Guidance, counseling, 
and testing services will be available to 
all. 

The local school will assume greater 
importance as a laboratory whose basic 
job is to align curriculum, practices, 
and materials with generally accepted 
goals. To achieve this end, more basic 
research must be done by institutions 
of higher learning using local schools as 
laboratories, and in addition, the pres- 
ent trend toward increased opportuni- 
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ties for local in-service training and 
staff planning should continue. Demo- 
cratic staff relationships conducive to 
greater staff cooperation will increase 
in importance. 

The secondary school will recognize 


, that it is not possible for one generation 


to assume that conditions under which 
it lives will be transmitted to the next 
generation. Greater emphasis will be 
given to teaching skills and processes 
which assure self-direction and stimu- 
late continued self-education. Im- 
proved opportunity will be afforded to 
examine and clarify values to which 
youth of America may give allegiance, 
and also to permit young people to 
come to grips with great issues. The 
leadership role of the United States 
among nations and the accompanying 
responsibility must be realized; man 
should work toward the control of 
atomic and other forces rather than 
succumb to technology’s control of 
man. 

Disciplines traditional to the second- 
ary school will be emphasized but 
more attention will be given to broad- 
ening programs in music, art, home- 
making, functional health, and driver 
education, and to integrating all into 
more natural patterns for learning. 
Changing patterns of tasks performed 
by adults will be recognized; the school 
will work more closely with business, 
industry, and other agencies in devel- 
oping on-the-job training and other 
ways of preparing young people for 
vocations. Less emphasis will be given 
to supplying vocational training and 
experience in the classroom. 

The importance of the teacher in the 
school will be more fully recognized in 
such areas as recruitment, preparation, 
remuneration, and security. 

To accomplish such a program in the 
face of increasing numbers of students 
and rising costs, it will be necessary to 
find new sources of school income other 
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than present taxes. Also, communica- 
tions must be greatly improved. 
Schools must be better prepared to 
meet attacks made on the schools by 
outside groups; better relations among 
teachers within the schools and_ be- 
tween the schools and the public will 
help greatly. Better articulation with 
colleges will be possible through more 
emphasis by the colleges on students’ 
abilities and achievements. 


How Can Curriculum Improvement 
Be Stimulated? 


Accelerated development of high 
school curricula demands: 


1. High school principals who understand their 
schools and the trends in social and eco- 
nomic makeup of their communities and 
who work to create time and consultant 
services in order that curriculum planning 
will replace curriculum tinkering. Those 
who teach should have an active part in de- 
veloping what they teach. Workshops are 
a partial answer. 

2. High school principals who are adept at 
developing channels of communication both 
within and without the school which permit 
maximum progress toward well defined and 
commonly accepted goals. This demands 
the use of language meaningful to staff 
members, citizens, and students. 

3. High school principals who cooperate in 
state-wide programs which help local 
schools to serve better all of the children of 
all of the people. 

4. High school principals who encourage dif- 
fusion of leadership among staff members 
and thus carry more teachers with them. 

5. Schools with well defined philosophies. 
Procedures must be checked against philos- 
ophies and discarded if found wanting. 

6. Increased holding power. Methods and de- 
vices for increasing holding power which 
have already been tried and found success- 
ful should be used in more schools. Bring- 
ing the offerings of the school into line with 
the abilities, interests, attitudes, and apti- 
tudes of students and measuring progress 
in terms of growth have been known to 
raise the holding power of some schools 
from a 54-percent level to another as high as 
95 percent. 

7. Attention to organizational changes which 
will produce: 

a. Stronger student councils. 
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. Better relations with parents. 

. Stronger student activities programs. 

. On-the-job training. 

. Improved methods of discipline using 
the causal approach as the basis for the 
interview. 

8. Upgrading of quality of staff through im- 
provement of lay attitudes toward the pro- 
fession and through improved recruitment 
of personnel. 


Reported by 

Haron H. MeEtcatr, Superintendent 
Bloom Township High School 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Mo Ne ion 


Conference No. 5 


“What is the role of television as a vital 
factor in education?” 


Participants 


ARMAND L. Hunter, Director, Television De- 
velopment, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan (Chairman) 

Donap Emery, Dean, College of Adult Edu- 
cation, University of Omaha, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

RicuarpD B. Hutt, Director, Radio and Tele- 
vision, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

GEORGE JENNINGS, Director of Radio, Public 
Schools, Chicago, Ilinois 

Keita Tyrer, Director; Radio-Television 
Education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 


The role of television as a vital factor 
in education was discussed first in con- 
nection with the utilization of the 
medium for classroom instruction at 
the elementary and secondary levels. 
It was determined that TV programs 
could provide stimulation and motiva- 
tion for students to continue and ex- 
tend their study of many subject mat- 
ter fields, and that they could be used 
to supplement and enrich the regular 
curriculum. Teachers will need to learn 
how to use this new medium effectively, 
and they should be given an oppor- 
tunity to attend workshops and train- 
ing programs for this purpose. The 
schools should take an active part in 
the development of educational tele- 
vision, and assume the responsibility 
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for its proper and effective use in the 
classroom. 

The role of television as a vital factor 
in adult education was discussed next. 
The importance of the medium in con- 
nection with the process of continuing 
education beyond the years of formal 
school attendance was developed most 


extensively. Problems of credit courses - 


by television, involving registration 
and participation, were brought out, 
as well as non-credit courses and pro- 
grams of géneral cultural and informa- 
tional value. The position was taken 
that general adult or continued educa- 
tion by television was even more sig- 
nificant than the classroom utilization 
of this medium; that is to say, a greater 
number of programs, of greater variety, 
to meet community needs, will be re- 
guired than for in-school use. Direct 
teaching or instruction, public rela- 
tions, and general cultural develop- 
ment, are all potential areas for de- 
velopment by educational TV, in 
which the schools and colleges should 
become actively engaged. 

The function and program service of 
the educational television station was 
discussed next, with emphasis on the 
cooperative relationships which should 
exist among the station, the schools, 
and the community. Examples of pro- 
grams, of different types of series, and 
of audience acceptance and response 
were given as means of stimulating 
educators and educational institutions 
and organizations to take more active 
part in the planning and production of 
local programs. Problems of school and 
station relations were discussed, and 
procedures for implementing educa- 
tional TV programs, at all levels, were 
brought out. 

The need for program research, and 
for trained personnel to work on pro- 
gram planning and production, was 
emphasized strongly. A great deal of 
interest was shown by the audience in 
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how these needs might be met. The 
problems and activities of individual 
schools and institutions were then dis- 
cussed on a Clinic basis, with the panel 
advising individual members on their 
particular situations. 

The size of the audience was gratify- 
ing, and the interest and enthusiasm 
most stimulating. The panel did an 
excellent job; and it was the consensus 
that the group meeting was very suc- 
cessful and worth while. 

ARMAND L. HUNTER 


Conference No. 6 


“Vour student council can build a great 
school.” 
Participants 
R. S. Cartwricut, Principal of High School, 
Elgin, Ulinois (Chairman) 
GENE SupPELsA, President of Student Council, 
High School, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Jum Brom, President of Student Council, 
Elgin High School, Elgin, Tlinois 
Irvine F. Stocker, Principal of High School 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Ricwarp Lumpy, Head of Social Studies De- 
partment and Student Counci] Sponsor, 
Senior High School, Freeport, Llinois 


Unusual interest was exhibited in 
this subject by the 250 persons or more 
in attendance. The students who repre- 
sented the Student Council organiza- 
tions in their respective schools were 
able to bring to the group the definite 
pattern of organization and functions 
of their own Student Councils. 

Those present during the forty- 
minute open forum feature of the meet- 
ing asked many questions, especially of 
the two student presidents and made a 
fine contribution to the discussion by 
discussing the various practices fol- 
lowed in their schools. 

There was general agreement that 
one of the prime functions of education 
on the secondary level is to teach young 
people to take responsibility, learn how 
to work together, and otherwise to de- 
velop good citizenship. A student coun- 
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cil organization that is given a chance 
to share in the problems and the policy 
making of the school does provide an 
excellent medium whereby students are 
trained in the above mentioned areas. 
Those present were very much im- 
pressed by the seriousness of purpose 
of the student speakers and by the ex- 
cellent organization and functioning of 
their respective student organizations. 
Such achievements as the development 
of a code of sportsmanship that had 
been worked out in the Big Eight Con- 
ference in Wisconsin and the Big Eight 
and Little Seven Conferences in Illinois 
were an example of what students are 
able to do in bringing about a higher 
plane of action on the part of both 
students and adults at athletic events. 
A copy of the sportsmanship code used 
by the Big Eight and Little Seven 
Conferences was exhibited. 

The control of safety education in- 
cluding driving around the school build- 
ings as well as following good safety 
habits in the building were discussed. 
Many schools are doing an exceptional 
job in helping the administration and 
the staff to handle problems of this 
character. 

Courtesy campaigns providing a 
good social program of activities; the 
study of research relative to what other 
schools are doing; etc., were just a few 
of the many features discussed. One 
school has had a splendid experience in 
securing the best of student leadership 
for student council positions by ad- 
hering to the following policy: 

In order for a student to be eligible to run for 
an office, a petition must be taken out for him 
which is signed by at least fifty other students. 
Prior to the primary election an all-school as- 
sembly is held at which time candidates for 
office tell why they are seeking election and why 
they feel they could do a good job in the office 
sought. By following this procedure the entire 
student body gets to know who the students are 
and the result has been that they have picked 


their leaders very carefully. Immediately follow- 
ing the assembly they go back to their home- 
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rooms and vote. The two highest candidates for 
each office are then elected about one week later 
at which time students use regular voting booths 
which are stationed about the building and which 
are operated like those in city elections. 


One type of student council organi- 
zation that seemed to meet with favor 
is that of having four or five commis- 
sions, such as building and grounds, 
that handles courtesy and _ safety 
drives; research and publicity; social; 
and service. These commissions meet 
on school time thirty minutes before 
the regular council meeting and then 
make their reports to the entire group. 
Two days later, student council repre- 
sentatives take the reports of business 
transacted at the council meeting to 
the regular homeroom sessions. In this 
way all the students in the school have 
an opportunity to be informed and to 
take part in discussing student council 
considerations. 

The fact that a well organized and 
effective student council can be of 
great aid to the administrator in solv- 
ing many of the school’s problems can 
give the entire student body a feeling 
that the school is theirs, and that it is 
their job to make it a good school. It 
also provides endless opportunities for 
many students to assume responsi- 
bility in helping with school problems 
and policies. These were points of 
strong agreement throughout the dis- 
cussion. 

R. S. CARTWRIGHT 


Conference No. 7 


“Practices in the teaching of controversial 
issues” 


Participants 


PAUL R. Pierce, Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Instruction and Guidance, Public 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois (Chairman) 

FRANK S. ALBRIGHT, Supervisor of Secondary 
Education, Gary, Indiana 

Rutu E. Baker, Teacher, Fenger High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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MattuEw L. FitzGEratp, High School Dis- 
trict Superintendent, Chicago, Illinois 

Davp J. HEFFERNAN, First Assistant Super- 
intendent, Cook County Public Schools, 
Illinois 

STELLA B. Kern, Teacher, Waller High School, 
Chicago 

E. T. McSwain, Dean, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois ; 

Rev. STANLEY Stoea, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Catholic Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


What constitutes a controversial is- 
sue for teacher and class, itself proved, 
for the panel which had been set up to 
discover ways of handling controversial 
matters, one of those “issues” for 
which there appears no specific answer. 
In this respect, the opening problem 
was not unlike many others that were 
raised during the evening’s discussion. 

There were, however, some agree- 
ments. It was agreed, for example, that 
the teacher should, so far as possible, 
create an atmosphere in which all 
pupils, and the teacher as well, might 
speak with confidence that judgment 
would be suspended and that all evi- 
dence would be properly weighed. It 
was likewise agreed that superintend- 
ents and principals should, through 
their handling of administrative prob- 
lems occurring in the schools and com- 
munity, provide a climate in which 
teachers can deal with controversial 
elements in subject fields without 
arousing suspicion or alarm. It was the 
consensus that one way of achieving 
this would be to include those holding 
views opposed to a proposed school 
policy as well as those favoring it, in 
conferences for arriving at final de- 
cisions. 

Agreement was general regarding the 
need for clear-cut, intelligent teaching 
of the principles and practices of Amer- 
ican government as the most effective 
bulwark against possible inroads of 
communism and other totalitarian con- 
cepts in the views of American children 
and youth. 
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If any strands of decision respecting 
teaching procedures for controversial 
issues could be discerned in the com- 
ment of members of panel and audi- 
ence, they could be designated mainly 
as those time-honored elements of 
scientific problem solving—impartial 
attitude, consideration of all valid 
data, suspension of judgment, and con- 
clusions based on objective weighing of 
evidence. 

PAUL R. PIERCE 


Conference No. 8 


“Improved educational opportunities for 
gifted youth” 


Participants 
CHARLES W. SANFORD, Associate Dean, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois and Director, Illinois Cur- 
riculum Program (Chairman) 
ALEXANDER GeEorcIADY, Director of Instruc- 
tion, Public Schools, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
S. A. Kirk, Director of Institute for Research 
on Exceptional Children, and Professor of 
Education, University of Lllinois, Urbana, 
Illinois 
THADDEvS J. LuBERA, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Charge of High Schools, 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 
L. R. McDonatp, Principal, Woodruff High 
School, Peoria, Ilinois 
Lioyp S. Micwaet, Superintendent, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 
Mrs. DorotHy Norris, Supervisor, Major 
Work Classes, Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
Characteristics of gifted youth, prob- 
lems of adequately dealing with them, 
and common methods followed in pub- 
lic schools were considered. Discussions 
of programs in five communities of 
widely divergent populations were had 
to illustrate present practices both in 
elementary and secondary schools. 
Gifted children were described as 
those who deviate from the normal, 
either in terms of being rapid learners 
or possessed of special talents, or both, 
to such a degree that something special 
needs to be done for them if they are 
to be adequately served by the school. 
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Considerable emphasis was given to 
the fact that gifted children show dis- 
crepancies in their growth patterns. 
For example, it was pointed out that 
an eight-year-old in terms of chrono- 
logical age may be very close to normal 
in physical maturity, but several years 
advanced mentally. For most of his 
normal living he needs to be with 
those of his own chronological age and 
physical maturity, and at the same 
time to be afforded an opportunity to 
study in terms of his mental advance- 
ment, whether it be as a fast learner or 
a student with special talents. 

Acceleration, enrichment, and the 
use of special classes were listed as the 
most common methods employed with 
gifted children. It was pointed out that 
acceleration is a compromise and fre- 
quently fails as an adequate solution, 
because it is impossible to match the 
student with groups in terms of all his 
growth discrepancies. 

One speaker explained that enrich- 
ment is often helpful but that it creates 
a complex classroom situation, and 
sometimes is impractical. It was furtner 
pointed out that enrichment requires 
that the teacher have available ade- 
quate teaching. materials and be af- 
forded time to work with those who 
deviate widely from the normal pattern 
in the class. 

Special classes have proven workable 
in large cities, but are not easily appli- 
cable in small communities. 

Even though the obstacles men- 
tioned handicap efforts with the gifted 
through acceleration, enrichment, or 
special classes, numerous examples of 
excellent results were reported by sev- 
eral communities. Examples were given 
of how Chicago identifies gifted child- 
ren, and how it arranges special classes 
and special activities for them. Em- 
phasis was given to the joint consulta- 
tion between parents, students, special 
teachers, and principals, in arranging 
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for a newly-identified gifted child to 
proceed in the special program. Honors 
classes set up in terms of the needs and 
abilities of the gifted in such fields as 
Science, English, social studies, lan- 
guages, and mathematics were de- 
scribed. Assignment of special responsi- 
bilities, such as serving as laboratory 
assistant, writing editorials for school 
newspapers, participating in work- 
study programs, and acting as chair- 
man of school discussion groups, was 
mentioned as a way of recognizing and 
utilizing the special abilities of the 
gifted. 

Another study under way involving 
the cooperative effort of high schools 
and colleges was explained. Known as 
the ‘School and College Study of Ad- 
mission with Advanced Standing,” 
this cooperative program involving 
quite a number of eastern and middle- 
western colleges and high schools is at- 
tempting to set up courses in the high 
schools in eleven subject matter areas, 
which will allow the high school gradu- 
ates to enter the colleges involved in 
the study with advanced college stand- 
ing in the subjects completed. 

A school with an enrollment of 1,250 
in a community of 30,000 (Lincoln 
High School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin), 
reported a continuous program for 
students whose school achievement 
identified them as gifted. In this school 
it was pointed out that in the fields of 
music, art, business education, science, 
English, speech, and creative writing, 
the high achievers were challenged to 
do much more than the normal stu- 
dents in these same fields. Numerous 
activities were listed as evidence of 
ways in which the gifted were allowed 
to work at a pace commensurate with 
their ability. : 

Another school (Woodruff High 
School, Peoria, Illinois), reported a 
program of special classes. This school, 
in a city of about 100,000 and with an 
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enrollment of 1,400, uses special classes 
in each of the four years. About 130 
students have been enrolled in the four- 
year program. In the ninth grade the 
special classes are in English, citizen- 
ship, and algebra. In the tenth year, 
English, biology, and plane geometry 
are the special classes set up for their 
work. Two courses are provided in the 
eleventh grade in American Literature 
and American History, and in the 
twelfth year one course in American 
Problems. Students are identified as 
gifted when they have an I.Q. of 120 
or over, have grades in the upper ro 
percent of their class, and, in inter- 
views, indicate special fitness for the 
program. Special projects are empha- 
sized in their class work. These stu- 
dents are given rather liberal freedom 
from the routine of daily class work in 
order to make the most of their studies 
as they develop their projects. 

From Cleveland came a report of 
methods for identifying and working 
with the gifted that have been followed 
for about twenty-five years. As in other 
larger cities, the gifted are identified by 
means of testing programs and are 
selected for special classes by careful 
interviews and discussions with stu- 
dents, parents, special teachers, and 
principals. The primary effort in the 
special programs for gifted children is 
to challenge them in terms of their abili- 
ties and special gifts. The classes to 
which they are assigned are called 
“Major Work Classes.” The program 
runs on both the elementary and the 
secondary level. 

Of the three methods most com- 
monly used, namely, acceleration, en- 
richment, or special classes, the latter 
two were considered most successful in 
the communities from which the spe- 
cial reports of practices came. 

It seemed to be generally agreed 
that the gifted can be well served if 
they are recognized and identified, and 
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if adequate attention is given to their 
needs, By and large, it also seemed to 
be agreed that the gifted are better 
served in most communities through 
such incentives as special classes, 
honors classes, individual challenges to 
their needs, opportunities to work for 
credit with advanced standing, and so 
forth, than by being accelerated very 
far from their chronological age group. 
GERALD W. SmitTH, Superintendent, 
Elmwood Park Community High 
School, Elmwood Park, Illinois 


Conference No. 9 


“Citizenship 
youth” 


education for today’s 


Participants 


F. M. Peterson, Principal, Community High 
School, Pekin, Illinois, and President, Illi- 
nois Secondary School Principals’ Associa- 
tion (Chairman) 

Ernest M. Hanson. Superintendent, Thorn- 
ton Township High School and Junior 
College, Harvey, Illinois 

ARTHUR R. OtsEN, Associate Professor of So- 
cial Science, Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb, Illinois 

Martin G. RarsHot, Teacher, Mary D. 
Bradford High School, Kenosha, Wisconsin 

Roy E. Rosinson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Ferndale, Michigan! 

Roy C. TurnsaueH, Principal, Consolidated 
High School, Barrington, Hlinois 

TrenE Puts, Head of Social Studies De- 
partment, West Senior High School, Rock- 
ford, Illinois 


Presentation of the Subject by 
F. M. Peterson 


Archeologists found a schoolroom in 
the ruins of Ur that was 4,500 years 
old. You and I know that the ancient 
teacher must have been forced to repri- 
mand his pupils and, no doubt, from 
that time to this teachers have felt con- 
cern for citizenship education. What 
goes into citizenship education has 
been the concern of philosophers, poets, 


1 The chairman was unable to supply a sum- 
mary of Mr. Robinson’s remarks.—EDITor. 
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patriots, parents, and teachers for a 
long time. 

Our concern today is more than a 
passing one. We are examining a trust, 
a duty, an obligation—our very reason 
for being free public schools. Our reason 
for being was crystallized in the period 
1700 to 1775. The colonies were in the 
midst of a new venture that began with 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
continued with the adoption of the 
Constitution. They were 182 years 
from Jamestown—today we are 165 
years from the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. Franklin, Jefferson, Paine, and 
Henry (influenced by the French phil- 
osopher Voltaire, the English philoso- 
pher John Locke) were influencing our 
people to believe that government was 
not a prerogative of the privileged 
classes. Accepting this theory—the 
fact still remained that the masses 
were not equipped to carry on responsi- 
ble government. Recognizing this fact, 
Jefferson proposed that ‘“‘the State in 
the interest of its own perpetuity 
should see that all are educated to exer- 
cise properly the rights of citizenship.’’ 
That to me is our reason for being— 
our raison d’étre. 

Granted that training for citizenship 
is the real reason behind our free public 
schools—how can we improve in the 
exercise of our trust—that of providing 
citizenship education for today’s 
youth? 


Summary of a Presentation by 
Miss Irene Phillips 


Citizens need special training to be 
citizens in a democracy. Citizens are 
constantly called upon today to make 
decisions which may have far reaching 
results for our country. Most of us 
recognize that neither have we met nor 
are we meeting our highest potentiali- 
ties in improved citizen behavior pat- 
terns. 

What are the evidences of an effec- 
tive citizenship program? 
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First: It should involve all teach- 
ers, all students, all subject matter 
areas. In an article in the VEZA Journal, 
February, 1954. Dr. Benjamin C. Willis 
said, ‘“Teachers have long known that 
only as the schools succeed in teaching 
citizenship do they succeed at all.” 
Teachers must justify their subject 
matter by its contribution toward 
making better citizens. 

Second: Teachers themselves must 
exemplify good citizenship by being 
well informed on social, economic, and 
political problems. We must not sur- 
round ourselves with a little wall of 
specialized subject matter to the ex- 
clusion of important public problems of 
the day. 

Third: An effective citizenship pro- 
gram must develop knowledge of, and 
appreciation of, our social and eco- 
nomic heritage as well as our political 
development. Communism can best be 
fought by the development of a full 
understanding of our free enterprise 
system. 

Fourth: A good citizenship program 
will include the teaching of moral and 
spiritual values. To be a good citizen 
one must first be a good person. This 
training comes from the home, the 
school, the church, and other commun- 
ity agencies all working together. The 
school should assume its responsibility 
along with the others. There are cer- 
tain basic Christian principles upon 
which our whole political system was 
founded: respect for the individual, 
consideration for others, the brother- 
hood of man. These are not religious 
doctrines. They are beliefs commonly 
found in all religions. 

Fifth: Evidence of an effective citi- 
zenship program is an alert active sti- 
dent body vitally interested in its own 
school problems and making an at- 
tempt to solve those problems. Can 
students be trusted to use good judg- 
ment in conduct within the classroom, 
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the school corridors, behind the wheel 
on the street or school parking lot? If 
they do practice good citizenship at 
school, then will not the community, 
state, and nation become better for 
their presence? Under a good citizen- 
ship program we ought not need, to 
worry about vandalism, juvenile de- 
linquency, or conduct at state basket- 
ball tournaments. 

Sixth: Even though I have been em- 
phasizing the need for teaching citizen- 
ship throughout the whole school, I be- 
lieve there is also a need for a course in 
government as such in the senior high 
school. One must understand one’s 
political system in a democracy. For 
years many high schools have left this 
training to a ninth grade course in 
civics. Any further training the student 
acquired only incidentally through 
the American history course. A course 
in the structure and function of govern- 
ment should be taught when the stu- 
dent has become mature enough to 
realize his responsibilities as well as his 
privileges, and when he is near to the 
time when he becomes an adult par- 
ticipating citizen. I feel fortunate to be 
teaching a senior high school which re- 
quires one semester of government for 
graduation. It is offered in the senior 
year. 

A course in government could be 
very dry and uninteresting to the 
students. Today’s teachers are alert to 
the need for vitalizing our teaching of 
citizenship. This is where the Citizen- 
ship Education Project comes to the 
rescue. The cooperating schools 
through the CEP practices are making 
citizenship training come alive. 

Seventh: A good program is charac- 
terized by the widest possible use of 
community resources, both human and 
material. When source materials within 
the school become exhausted or inade- 
quate, then we may and should seek 
other sources of information. We can 
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either bring people into our schools 
from the governmental and _ social 
agencies or from industry, or we can 
take students out to those people, 
those offices, or those industries. In 
that manner the whole community be- 
comes our textbook of information. 

The scientist works in his laboratory 
equipped with test tubes and micro- 
scopes. The citizenship program also 
involves a laboratory—it may be the 
home, the school, the community, or 
nation. No longer should citizenship be 
taught only from a textbook. No longer 
should we ignore the possibilities and 
willingness of key lay people within our 
communities to help us with this 
problem. 


Summary of a Presentation by 
Arthur Olsen 


Citizenship education can be repre- 
sented by a circular diagram. The 
characteristics of superior learning ex- 
periences would then be represented by 
a central core of premises, with the 
balance of the circle divided into three 
segments labelled knowledges, atti- 
tudes, and skills. 

By premises, or the core, we mean 
the basic beliefs underlying our way of 
life. These beliefs include those about 
the free individual, the free govern- 
ment, the free economy and the free 
world. These beliefs stem from the 
basic documents of our society such as 
the Virginia Resolutions, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. They would 
also include beliefs originating from de- 
cisions or interpretations of basic docu- 
ments issued by the Supreme Court of 
the United States and by other simi- 
larly constituted tribunals. In addition, 
these beliefs stem from the oral and 
written statements of those men who 
contributed to the concepts of freedom 
and liberty as exemplified by the Get- 
tysburg Address. 
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Knowledge, the first segment, would 
include an understanding of how the 
core of beliefs operated not only in the 
past, but how they function in the 
present. Thus the concept, “All men 
are created equal,” has emerged into 
the franchise not only of the non-real 
property owning males but also of fe- 
males. The present functioning of the 
concept is in a lessening of racial dis- 
crimination which we note in public 
housing, of religious discrimination 
which we note in professional college 
entrance requirements, and of eco- 
nomic discrimination which we note in 
student officers who are selected on 
personal merit rather than on economic 
status. 

Attitudes, the second segment, are 
predispositions to action. The learning 
of beliefs or premises reinforced by 
knowledge in a superior learning ex- 
perience should strengthen positive at- 
titudes and decrease or eliminate nega- 
tive types. At the community level, 
students may shy away from politics 
on the assumption that politicians are 
lazy, dishonest, or corrupt. As a conse- 
quence, belief that one should serve his 
fellow man would not be reflected by a 
positive attitude or willingness of the 
students to accept public offices for 
which they might be capable. Through 
knowledge, or first hand experiences, 
secured by working with or interning in 
governmental offices such as those of 
the city clerk, the county treasurer, and 
the state’s attorney, the revision of 
their knowledge about the efficiency, 
the honesty, and the actual income of 
public officials becomes more evident. 
The use of such experiences may re- 
shape their ideas about public officers 
so that, when eligible, the students 
would be more likely to accept calls in- 
to public service. At the school level 
students need to develop attitudes in- 
cluding willingness to accept responsi- 
bility by holding student office, assum- 
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ing leadership or fellowship in school 
improvement programs, and the like. 

Skills, the third segment, involves 
learning techniques to implement the 
premises by coordinating knowledge 
and attitudes through positive action. 
The skill of analyzing diverse view- 
points on controversial issues is one 
aspect. Equally important is the skill 
of taking action through informing 
others, influencing others with a def- 
inite purpose in mind, serving the 
community, or participating in some 
way as responsible citizens. At the 
school level, students might present to 
others the distillation of what they 
have learned about lowering the age of 
voters, by means of a public debate or 
assembly program. They might bring 
to their fellow students the reasons 
underlying an improved noon-hour 
recreation program. They might in- 
struct adult citizens in the correct 
methods of marking a ballot so that it 
will not be voided. They might assume 
the responsibility of planning or super- 
vising recreation hour programs or a 
teen canteen. 

Superior learning experiences in 
citizenship education would involve the 
combination of these four character- 
istics as a minimum. The extent to 
which the school accomplishes all four 
would be a yardstick for measuring 
superior experiences. Knowledge with- 
out its reinforcement by action is 
sterile rather than dynamic. The the- 
ory, E= mc’, is knowledge, but it would 
have been sterile had not the step been 
taken by which it was communicated to 
others. Stemming from such action 
society again is forced into beliefs and 
attitudes concerning atomic power and 
energy. It has opened up new areas of 
knowledge and the learning of new 
skills necessitated by it. 

Similarly, the school program is one 
which stimulates students not only to 
know about citizenship but to take the 
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positive action which such citizenship 
entails. 


Summary of a Presentation by 
Roy C. Turnbaugh 


The administrator working with the 
students and faculty of a school and 
with the supporting community needs 
to keep several very obvious require- 
ments in mind. He needs, first of all, to 
provide an example in harmony with 
American concepts of good citizenship. 
Professor Kilpatrick popularized the 
term, ‘‘concomitant learnings,” to de- 
scribe all the things the student learns 
indirectly during his school life in the 
process of studying more explicit school 
content. The idea is an old one and was 
expressed in an old Latin proverb 
which said, ‘‘Walk with cripples and 
you will learn to limp.” 

The principal who wants to play an 
effective part in developing good citi- 
zens must demonstrate respect for the 
individual personality in all his con- 
tacts with others: in developing plans 
with student leaders; in the disciplinary 
conference with the truant; in planning 
a teachers workshop; in advising the 
beginning teacher in a difficult situa- 
tion; in working with the president of 
the PTA; and in dealing with the com- 
plaints of the critical parent. 

We are talking here about something 
more than mere example, important 
though that may be. There is growing 
experimental evidence that the be- 
havior of persons in status positions 
tends to be contagious in the groups 
where they have status. To a consider- 
able degree, the behavior of the ad- 
ministrator can be expected to be re- 
flected by that of the teacher, and that 
of the high-status student by his fel- 
lows in student groups. Behavior at 
high levels thus may have a direct 
bearing on _ citizenship relations 
throughout the school environment. 

The principal needs to help teachers 
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to see beyond subject matter to the de- 
sirable behavior of the alert and in- 
formed citizen and to stimulate teach- 
ers to broaden and coordinate their 
activities accordingly. 

The principal should be at the com- 
munication center of the school. He has 
an important function as a channel of 


‘communication through which the in- 


structional efforts of the school are co- 
ordinated. The new yearbook of the 
AASA lists four major components of 
education for citizenship—knowledge 
and understanding, attitudes of loyalty, 
skills in critical thinking and problem 
solving, and practice in civic activities. 
All four components receive attention 
in a variety of places in the program of 
school experience. It is largely the task 
of the principal to see that these varied 
experiences are woven into a compre- 
hensive and coherent pattern. The four 
components are complementary and all 
are needed by each student. 

At the same time that co-ordination 
is going on the principal has his oppor- 
tunity to vitalize purposes and objec- 
tives. During this process he can help 
to unify purposes and, conversely, help 
break general abstract purposes of de- 
veloping good citizens into specific, 
concrete, limited goals to be achieved 
at a specific place and time. 

In faculty meetings, student assem- 
blies, school board meetings, and 
parent meetings he has an opportunity 
to dramatize and consolidate the school 
program. 

It is an important task of the ad- 
ministrator to help both his teachers 
and the community to evaluate the 
program of citizenship education. Do 
students have the basic social and po- 
litical beliefs of a good American? 
Do they understand the basic guar- 
antees of the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights? Do they show satisfactory 
progress in accepting individual and 
political responsibilities? Do they un- 
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derstand basic economic goals, rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities? Are 
they familiar with the traditional 
premises guiding American foreign re- 
lations? Is the character of student life 
satisfactory? Is the level of responsible 
student participation adequate? Does 
the community environment augment 
school learnings? Are school practices 
limiting or extending functional citi- 
zenship? Are community resources be- 
ing utilized? 


Summary of a Presentation by 
M.C. Rafshol 


In the spring of 1950, our senior high 
school was invited to participate in the 
Citizenship Education Project (CEP) 
workshop to be held at Columbia Uni- 
versity. That summer three of us spent 
ten days with educators from all parts 
of the United States studying the ob- 
jectives and the techniques of this proj- 
ect. In September, we decided to test 
what we had learned in my American 
History classes. Since then, we have 
used this method of instruction in 
American History and American Prob- 
lems classes. I have been asked to pre- 
sent some of the highlights of this 
citizenship education procedure in 
Kenosha. 

Our main objective is to produce 
young men and women who not only 
talk good citizenship but act it. For 
that reason we try to introduce them 
to situations where they may actually 
work out some project that has instruc- 
tional value as well as training in solv- 
ing a community problem. This does 
not mean that we confined out training 
in citizenship to only those classes that 
follow this project method of instruc- 
tion. We believe that every teacher 
must accept a share of the citizenship 
training program. It should not be 
stressed by the social studies depart- 
ment and ignored by the English or 
science departments. Neither does it 
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mean that text book material should 
be ignored or replaced by these proj- 
ects. On the contrary, they should be 
used together, with one supplementing 
the other. One of our first projects, A 
Library Survey, grew out of a discus- 
sion of the use of the library facilities 
in Kenosha during a study of leisure 
time activities. The class selected a 
committee that discussed this matter 
with the head librarian of our main 
library. She said that they had a map 
on which they recorded the location of 
the residences of people who use the 
Kenosha library facilities. She was 
quite concerned over the fact that some 
sections of the city were not well repre- 
sented. We volunteered to help find the 
reason. The class named a steering 
committee that was to have general 
supervision of the project. They sub- 
mitted a plan and the class discussed 
it thoroughly. Maps were secured from 
the city engineer. The exact number of 
homes in the section to be surveyed was 
indicated. These were assigned to teams 
who were to conduct the survey. A 
questionnaire was compiled with sug- 
gestions from the library so that we 
knew what they wanted. Two radio 
programs were given over the local 
radio station to acquaint people in the 
community with the fact that these 
students would call at their homes. We 
had publicity in both our city papers. 
Even the Milwaukee Journal had an 
article on it. The publicity committee 
felt that this preliminary work would 
facilitate the taking of the survey. 
Each student carried a card that iden- 
tified him and explained what he was 
trying to do. 

The students provided for their 
transportation and also for the tabula- 
tion of the results. Approximately one 
thousand homes were visited. In spite 
of inclement weather the students in- 
sisted on going out every day except 
one when the local radio reported a 
degree below zero at noon. After the 
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results were in, they were analyzed and 
the findings were referred to the librar- 
ian who, in turn, presented them to 
the Library Board. Among the recom- 
mendations were: (1) a mobile library 
to serve areas not located conveniently 
for regular library service; (2) more 
books in foreign languages; (3) books 
on hobbies; (4) a permanent branch 
library in one area; etc. In all, twenty 
recommendations were made. We re- 
ceived thanks and favorable comment 
for our survey not only from the local 
library board but also from the State 
Library board at Madison. One of the 
most gratifying features of the project 
was the cooperation we received inside 
and outside the school itself. The com- 
mercial classes cut stencils and mimeo- 
graphed our booklet. The music de- 
partment assisted in the tape record- 
ings for the broadcasts. A local man, 
interested in the project, contributed 
the use of his tape recorder for several 
days. The printing department printed 
our identification cards and stapled our 
booklets. The Snap-On Tool Corpora- 
tion assisted us in making some 
needed blueprints. The Vocational 
School helped us with some map work. 
Our local newspapers and radio station 
gave us much publicity. Parents of the 
students furnished transportation for 
the project. All in all, it was not a class 
project but a community project. 
After it was completed, the stu- 
dents were asked to evaluate what they 
had done. Invariably they commented 
on the fact that they had learned many 
things that they would not have 
learned from the formal classroom pro- 
cedure. They stressed the cooperative 
aspects of working together as a group 
and with the community. They felt 
that they had made a definite civic 
contribution. Other projects were: 
Civil Defense, Juvenile Delinquency, 
Electoral College and National Elec- 
tions. 
This is our method of trying to make 
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good citizens of our students. We may 
fail in our goal to make good citizens 
of most of them but we do try to (1) 
arouse their interest in community af- 
fairs and (2) give them a chance to par- 
ticipate in actual situations that are 
not manufactured ‘“busy-work” but 
community problems. 


Summary of a Presentation by 
Ernest M. Hanson 


A program of citizenship develop- 
ment is organized at the Thornton 
Township High School for the purpose 
of giving each student a pattern of 
values by which his life is guided. These 
values, it is hoped, will provide him 
with a standard by which he may 
judge his inner impulses and guide his 
overt behavior. The attitude toward 
his associates, the sense of justice he 
entertains, his willingness to cooperate 
and sacrifice for the common good, we 
feel, are all rooted in his pattern of 
values. For the individual it is this pat- 
tern that provides fruitful living, and 
that makes it possible for him to share 
in improving the conditions of society 
in his community and in the world. 

We consider Thornton Township 
High School a miniature society. We 
make the basic assumption that if a 
student is a good school citizen, he will 
be a good community, national, and 
world citizen. The development of 
traits of good citizenship is attempted 
through a planned program of direct 
teaching and also through the indirect 
approach. 

All freshman students in our high 
school take a course, Social Studies I, 
which has a unit devoted to the study 
of standards of good citizenship. A 
thorough study is made of these 
standards so that each student under- 
stands what is meant by “‘being a good 
citizen.” 

These standards are sufficiently 
broad to permit a discussion of all 
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phases of good citizenship. This may 
be illustrated by one of the standards 
as follows: “‘A good school citizen is 
loyal to his home, his school, and his 
country.” A variety of methods are 
used to deepen his appreciation of this 
standard. 

The outline below is a small portion 
of the material used as a basis for the 
direct teaching of standards of good 
citizenship. A good school citizen 


I. IS DEPENDABLE WHO: 

Performs his class assignments inde- 
pendently and faithfully. 

II. IS COURTEOUS WHO: 
Listens carefully to assignments and is 
attentive to all other classroom proce- 
dure. 

Ill. IS PROMPT WHO: 
Gets to school and to his classes on 
time. 

IV. IS ORDERLY WHO: 


Is quiet and orderly in schoolrooms, in 
study halls, in the library, and in the 
auditorium. 


V. IS RESPECTFUL OF PROPERTY 
WHO: 
Is respectful of furniture and all other 
property of the school, and helps at 
all times to keep school property in 
good condition. 
VI. IS OBEDIENT WHO: 


Conforms willingly to the rules and 
regulations of the school, of his teach- 
ers, and of any organization of which he 
is a member. 

. IS LOYAL WHO: 
Is loyal to his home, his school, and his 
country. 

VIII. IS COOPERATIVE WHO: 


Seeks the help of the teacher only when 
necessary and takes care not to impose 
on teachers and classmates. 


At Thornton we consider laboratory 
practices a very effective method in 
helping students develop skills in demo- 
cratic processes and insights into demo- 
cratic principles. Thornton has partici- 
pated in the very excellent CEP 
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program for a number of years. The 
CEP provides an abundance of mate- 
rial from which teachers obtain ideas to 
give variety to their own activities. 

* One of the CEP projects this spring 
will be the conducting of the election 
of student body officers, as nearly as 
possible in accord with a regular city 
election. Students will register in pre- 
cincts and vote in precinct booths. 

One of our most pretentious projects 

was conducted two years ago. This was 
a survey of facilities for national de- 
fense in Thornton Township. An elab- 
orate questionnaire was printed and 
carried by students to homes in five 
communities. More than five thousand 
questionnaires were filled out and sum- 
marized. The purpose was to identify 
people who were prepared in such de- 
fense skills as first aid, fire fighting, 
truck driving, carpentry, and fifty 
other types of abilities. 

Other very successful CEP projects 

have included: 

1. Public opinion polls. 

2. Sending of students on panel discussions 
into the community. 

3. The study of federal agencies in our com- 
munity and how they affect our lives. 

4. The visitation and study of local govern- 
ments. 

5. Conducting a presidential election with 
sample ballots during a regular presidential 
election. 

6. A study of Latin American governments 


with the cooperation of the University of 
Chicago, 


The attitude of the Thornton faculty 
toward the importance of good citizen- 
ship is reflected in the type of report 
card used. Every student is given an 
evaluation in citizenship in each class. 
This mark is given dignity by having it 
placed in a similar location and by 
giving it space equal to each académic 
grade. This is very effective in helping 
students develop a pattern of values. 

A tradition at Thornton is a Flag 
Day ceremony around the flag pole in 
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June. All students march out of the 
building in quietness and serenity led 
by the Superintendent and the senior 
class in caps and gowns. After the con- 
structive use of symbolism and the 
appeal to lofty emotions of sacrifice 
and devotion, students return to their 
classes. 

In conclusion, may I say that we be- 
lieve at Thornton that the most im- 
portant objective of our school is 
growth for citizenship. The responsi- 
bility for accomplishing this objective, 
is the task of all. 

F. M. PETERSON 
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Moral and Ethical Problems 
in Education’ 


‘“EDUCATION’S RESPONSIBILITIES FOR 
FREEDOM” has been the theme of this 
general meeting. It is a theme upon 
which you have heard from two dis- 
tinguished leaders in American educa- 
tion. My position is an unenviable one. 
However, I do have the last word, and 
perhaps one other advantage. 

Recently a friend told me of two 
men, a Mr. Black and a Mr. Jones, 
who were talking together in the Penn 
Station in New York, when a stranger 
rushed up to Mr. Black and said: 

“I saw your brother in Miami last 
week.” 

“Oh, did you?” answered Mr. Black. 
“How was he?” 

“Fine,” said the stranger, and then 
after a few perfunctory remarks, he 
walked away. 

When the stranger had gone, Jones 
said to Black: 

“You don’t have a brother in 
Miami.” 

“Oh, I know it! Don’t I know it,” 
answered Black, ‘but I am just too 
tired to argue.” 

Perhaps at this last session and after 
a week of meetings, I have the ad- 
vantage of an audience too tired to 
argue. 

What are education’s responsibilities 
for freedom? 

They are twofold—To keep its own 
house in order and to do well its ap- 
pointed task, 


1 Delivered before the Association, March 26, 
1954, in Chicago. 


We have a dean in our university 
who thinks that all meetings should be 
abolished for at least one year. It is his 
novel and revolutionary theory that, 
if this were done and if everyone spent 
his time performing his own job in- 
stead of telling others what to do, most 
of our problems would be solved and 
most of our troubles would disappear. 

In any event, I am persuaded that 
education can make a real contribution 
to the cause of freedom by keeping its 
own house in order and by meeting 
with courage, equanimity, and fairness 
the assaults now being made upon it. 
There is a rising tide of criticism 
against the schools and colleges, and it 
comes from many quarters too numer- 
ous to describe or analyze. 

This rising tide of criticism is in part 
a phase of the anti-intellectualism 
which seems endemic to American life. 
It is no new thing. It has been lodged 
deeply in our society for more than a 
century, but today we see it in one of 
its uglier and crueler moods. Recently, 
during an interval of serendipity, I 
came upon these words, quoted from 
Santayana in Character and Opinion in 
the United States (1920, p. 47). 

American life is a powerful solvent. . . . It seems 
to neutralize every intellectual element, how- 
ever tough and alien it may be, and to fuse it,in 


the native goodwill, complacency, thoughtless- 
ness and optimism. 


Thus Santayana characterized us more 
than thirty years ago. American life is 
a powerful solvent. In it other lan- 
guages, customs and traditions are 
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melted down toward a dead level of 
conformity and uniformity, and far too 
often mediocrity as well. Few nations— 
Russia perhaps excepted—give greater 
support to education than we do. Yet 
few populations are more resistive to 
what education can do or more critical 


of what it does. To learn to read and 


write and spell, to learn to extract a 
tooth or to remove an appendix is ap- 
proved, but to be concerned about 
truth or beauty or goodness or the 
nature of the social order gives rise to 
uneasiness. “New gadgets and old plati- 
tudes” is the safest motto. Is there 
something in our composition or our 
character which makes us allergic to 
excellence or to ideas and makes us re- 
ceptive to mediocrity and to tangible 
things? We have not improved since 
Santayana’s pronouncement. We need 
only te observe the behavior of our 
contemporaries to see what little effect 
education has upon their lives and 
conduct. . 

A part of the rising tide of criticism 
comes from the feeling that all is not 
well in education. And in part the crit- 
ics are right, but for the wrong reasons. 
There can be no question that there are 
careless, recklessly careless, perhaps 
even false, representations in the re- 
cruitment of students—not athletes 
alone—but all students; there is need- 
less dissipation of resources and of staff 
in unnecesary and wasteful duplication 
of programs; there are fruitless efforts 
to be all things to all students with con- 
sequent loss of quality; there are 
teacher-centered programs wasteful of 
the student’s precious years and indif- 
ferent to his maximum growth and de- 
velopment. All these exist in some de- 
gree, but this is not where the critics 
concentrate their fire. 

The point of their attack is that the 
schools do not teach the fundamentals. 
The attack is made by men and women 
of our generation, and the fundamen- 
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tals of which they speak seem to be the 
things which they and we learned in 
school a quarter of a century and more 
ago. But before our generation takes 
up the hue and cry, let us pause and 
take a good look at ourselves—because 
it is our generation and not the young, 
who are full of folly! Perhaps it is the 
crowning condemnation of those earlier 
schools that their products—men and 
women of our generation—are incapa- 
ble of admitting their own shortcom- 
ings. If those schools were so good, 
why is the world in general and the 
United States in particular in such a 
frightful mess? It is not the younger 
generation that brought on two world 
wars, a depression, and a boom. It is 
not the younger generation that is sub- 
stituting hysteria for reason, rumors for 
facts, the inquisition for judicial proc- 
ess; or who see Communists every- 
where and Fascists nowhere. If anyone 
is on trial, it is our generation that is 
on trial, and the schools which pro- 
duced us. And here are some of the 
questions which may be asked of us— 
the older generation—as that trial 
proceeds: 

Why did the schools of your youth fail to teach 
you that foreign trade depends upon the foreign- 
er’s capacity to pay as well as upon ours to pro- 
duce, or that it is idiotic to stifle foreign trade 
and then give foreigners our money with which 
to purchase and pay for our goods? 

Why did those schools fail to tell you that 
there are such things as international relations 
and international good manners, and that there 
are other people in other lands who deserve to be 
treated with courtesy and respect which you 
expect from them? 

Why did those schools fail to teach you the 
distinction between right and truth and justice 
on the one hand and wealth and power and pres- 
tige on the other? 

Why did those schools fail to teach you either 
how to avoid, or how to meet and solve, the prob- 
lems which assail us on every hand? If those 
schools were so good, why are we in trouble to- 
day? 


Let the critics of our present day 
schools first remove the beams from 
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their own eyes. Then they will have the 
right to complain of the mote that is in 
their brother’s eye. 

I hold no special brief for today’s 
schools. Others can defend them better 
than I. But as one who was once a 
lawyer, I am offended by the evidence 
and the arguments used by the major- 
ity of those critics whom I see or hear. 
For example, I know that the hazy 
recollections of the elders are untrust- 
worthy evidence of what the schools of 
their youth actually taught and ac- 
complished; that it is unfair to com- 
pare the best of yesterday’s children 
with the average or the lowest of to- 
day’s children; and that it is unfair for 
the critic to add twenty or thirty or 
forty years of adult experience and 
education to his own callow youth and 
then expect today’s youth to meet that 
standard. I am shocked that many of 
the critics show no interest in tests of 
credibility or in rules of fair play. In- 
deed they act as though they had never 
heard of such things. Sometimes, when 
I listen to the critics of our schools and 
the fragmentary evidence upon which 
they generalize, I am reminded of the 
debater whose argument was dismissed 
by his opponent with the words, “I 
never heard of such a thing.” To this 
the debater made this irrebuttable re- 
ply, “With all due respect to my op- 
ponent, I cannot permit my knowledge, 
however small, to be outweighed by 
my opponent’s ignorance, however 
great.” 

The things I have mentioned are 
symptomatic of the malady of our 
times—the lack of wisdom, the de- 
ficiency in moral sense—which makes 
it possible for men to hold another 
generation to standards which they 
could not meet themselves. That way 
lies injustice and tyranny, within whose 
framework no education worthy of the 
name can be carried on. 


Judged by its product, today’s 
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schools are doing well. During the past 
thirteen years I have been much ex- 
posed to their graduates. When I am 
asked about them, as I am on many 
occasions, there is only one answer that 
I can make. It is this: 


I have the utmost confidence in the capacity 
and character of the younger generation. Man 
for man and woman for woman they are far 
better equipped to live in the modern world than 
were we at their ages. If we give them half a 
chance, they will do a better job than we have 
done. The people who frighten me are you— 
their parents and grandparents, and the people 
of my generation. If we don’t blow civilization 
into a thousand fragments before the younger 
generation grows old enough to take over, I be- 
lieve that there is hope for everyone. 


. The schools of today are not perfect, 

but no one claims that they are. More- 
over, it is an occupational disease with 
educators never to believe that they 
have found the perfect answer. Men 
have argued about the education of the 
young since the days of Socrates. It is 
a problem that never stays solved. It 
never stays solved because the radical 
innovation of one generation degener- 
ates into the inertia of the next. The 
problem, as Whitehead points out so 
very clearly, is one of “inert ideas.’ 
How can ideas be brought into the 
mind of the child and then be so tested 
and utilized and thrown into fresh 
combinations that they become a vital 
part of his total experience? This is the 
perennial task of the educator, and it is 
his responsibility to do all that he can 
to keep his house in order and to per- 
form that task. 


II 


So much for our first responsibility. 
The second is to do well our appointed 
task. 

What is that task? : 

That task is: 


1 Whitehead: The Aims of Education, p. 13 
(Mentor, 1952) 
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to transmit our culture, and 
to develop free men. 

Human societies are unique in their 
capacity to transmit their accumulated 
wisdom, their knowledge and tech- 
niques, their civilization and culture to 


on-coming generations. Education is, 


indispensable to this process. Educa- 
tion transmits knowledge, increases 
knowledge, and interprets knowledge. 
It is a conservator of the traditions of 
the race. Education transmits from 
generation to generation that knowl- 
edge which will free the body from 
the danger of want or disease or dis- 
comfort, that knowledge which will 
free the mind from the oppression of 
fear and superstition and idolatry, that 
knowledge which will enable men to 
form societies and states wherein law 
and order prevail and force and vio- 
lence do not hold sway, and that know- 
ledge which will lead men to revere a 
universe which they do not wholly un- 
derstand or its Creator whom they do 
not wholly apprehend. 

It is the task of education to trans- 
mit the heritage of our freedoms to 
those who have been free so long that 
they have forgotten that freedom can 
be lost. Even with the example of 
Germany and her victims and Russia 
and her satellites before us, we have 
forgotten that freedom of speech, of 
the press, of assembly, of worship, and, 
that most unusual freedom of all, ‘‘the 
free and open society” have been 
purchased by those willing to suffer 
imprisonment and torture, death and 
martyrdom; and that they will be re- 
tained only by those who have the 
courage and vigilance to face the same 
grave dangers. 

Thus education transmits our cul- 
ture, but it does so primarily through 
the development of free men. 

Ideally, I suppose, free men should 
be the possessors of every virtue. Cer- 
tainly they should be alert and vigilant. 
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Eternal vigilance, it is said, is the price 
of liberty and a condition of freedom. 
Free men should be courageous. Free- 
dom is neither gained nor held by 
cowards. Free men should be fair and 
just because freedom presupposes that 
others are entitled to the rights and 
privileges which we claim for ourselves. 
Free men should possess good character 
and moral integrity because there can 
be no freedom where trust and con- 
fidence and dependability are lacking. 
Free men should be wise because free- 
dom cannot long prevail without wise 
choices. 

It is recognized that these virtues, 
qualities, and attributes are not so 
much won by direct assault as by pre- 
cept and example. They are the out- 
growth of good education, of self-disci- 
pline and right judgments in the 
process of daily living, of that self dis- 
cipline which stimulates the desire and 
capacity to ascertain the relevant facts. 
to weigh the evidence, to make sound 
judgments upon the evidence, and to 
execute those judgments effectively 
and courageously and fairly. 

However, I should like to speak spe- 
cifically to two of these qualities— 
moral integrity and wisdom—because 
I believe that they have not been suf- 
ficiently emphasized in our schools and 
colleges. 

Moral integrity is a casualty of our 
time. Our students have become con- 
fused in dealing with ethical questions, 
and they are confused because their 
parents and teachers are confused. For 
many the old sanctions have disap- 
peared and no new ones have been 
found. Instead there is emphasis on 
adjustment to the group, the infalli- 
bility of the majority, the substitution 
of public opinion for ethical under- 
standing and moral guidance. The 
answer of the churches is a return to 
religion, but this is a counsel of perfec- 
tion, and one hesitates to wait upon its 
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accomplishment. Can nothing be done 
in the meantime? Most of the great re- 
ligions agree upon certain ethical and 
moral principles. Between Jew and 
Christian there are large areas of agree- 
ment on ethical and moral questions, 
however far apart they may be in their 
theology. We need a revivified science 
of ethics, perhaps a kind of secular 
Talmud, to aid in the definition of right 
conduct and the application of ethical 
and moral principles to the problems 
of daily life. That a school or college is 
non-sectarian, that it cannot be domi- 
nated by any religious sect, does not 
even imply that it should be neutral in 
matters of ethical or moral duty. To 
know the right and to act upon it—this 
is the concern of all. 

I have suggested that free men 
should be wise. Education tends to 
stress knowledge and reason, but wis- 
dom transcends both. Wisdom, by 
definition, consists of the “‘ability to 
judge soundly and deal sagaciously 
with facts, especially as they relate to 
life and conduct;”’ it consists of “knowl- 
edge with the capacity to make due use 
of it;” it consists of the “perception of 
the best ends, and the best means.” 
Now much of our personal conduct and 
social relations are governed by less 
than exact knowledge or perfect reason- 
ing. As habit is to the individual, so are 
custom and authority to the social 
group. Custom and authority are pow- 
erful factors in preserving the tradi- 
tions of the group and its social and 
political stability. Now it may well be 
that it is at this point that tension 
arises between the intellectual and 
society. The distrust of the “‘intellec- 
tual,” the “highbrow,” the “‘egghead”’ 
may come from society’s suspicion that 
the intellectual is willing to follow his 
knowledge and his reason even though 
it disrupts the social order and the 
suspicion may go even farther and 
impute to him a joy in doing so. Thus 
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to those concerned with the stability of 
the social order, the intellectual may 
seem hostile or disloyal to it. Free men 
“should be wise because the wise man 
will recognize the uses of both reason 
and authority. He will use the one to 
see that custom and authority are rea- 
sonable; he will use the other to see 
that reason is tempered with judg- 
ment. 

The wise man will have an apprecia- 
tion of that which is excellent. To quote 
William James: 

The feeling for a good human job anywhere, 
the admiration of the really admirable, the dis- 
esteem of what is cheap and trashy and imper- 
manent,—this is what we call the critical sense, 
the sense for ideal values. It is the better part of 


what men know as wisdom....It should en- 
able us to know a good man when we see him. 


Teaching, study, and reflection should 
lead the student into those general 
ideas which can give meaning to what 
he sees and hears. No man can possess 
all knowledge, but he can master, 
rather than be mastered by, the things 
he knows. This active, rather than pas- 
sive, approach to learning is a basic and 
indispensable attitude in the contin- 
uing battle for freedom. 

And the wise man will crown his 
learning with imaginative foresight. 
On another occasion I said that the 
student should be brought to see 
the concept of knowledge as freedom in the sweep 
of social development from primitive supersti- 
tion to modern technology. Primitive man early 
sees flood and famine as the punishments in- 
flicted by an angry god. Later he learns to miti- 
gate disaster by storing grain and provisions 
against the day of need. Later still he constructs 
dikes and levees to compress the flood waters 
within their proper boundaries—or builds dams 
and reservoirs to conserve them for release for 
irrigation and for power at a time of his own 
choosing. Finally he no longer stands in awe and 
terror before the blind forces of nature, but in- 
stead harnesses them to be the servants of his 


1 James, William: ‘“‘The Social Value of the 
College-Bred,’’ from Memories and Studies, 
Longmans-Green, 1911, p. 314-316. 
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will. Thus man passes from fear and superstition 
to knowledge and understanding and on to fore- 
sight and direction. Then, at last, he can begin 
to work consciously for the creation of a better 
society; and, to a knowledge of what man has 
done, he can add a premonition of what man, 
under God, can still do.” 


I close with two further observatiolis - 


and a quotation in support of each. 

There has been no discussion of 
freedom and democracy in this address, 
and this omission has been deliberate. 
In the limited time at my disposal, I 
have chosen to concentrate on freedom 
because I join with the late Professor 
Carl Becker in approving this state- 
ment from Somerset Maugham: 

If a nation values anything more than free- 
don it will lose its freedom; and the irony of it is 

1 Hancher, Virgil M., “Liberal Education from 
the Point-of-View of the Profession,” (Univer- 
sity of Florida, 1953), D. 9. 
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that if it is comfort or money that it values more, 
it will lose that too? 


Now freedom can best be preserved by 
men educated to freedom. Indeed ed- 
ucation is a condition of freedom, a 
part of the price of its survival. To 
quote once again from Whitehead, and 
this time words charged with awesome 
import of warning and of prophecy: 

In the conditions of modern life, the rule is 
absolute, the race which does not value trained 
intelligence is doomed? : 
What greater challenge could call us to 
our task! 


2 Becker, Carl: Freedom and Responsibility, 
(Knopf, 1945)» Introduction by George H. Fa- 
bine, p. xxxvi. Maugham, Somerset: Strictly 
Personal, (Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1941) 
p- 216, 

4 Whitchead: The Aims of Education, (Men- 
tor), p. 26. 


SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL, Commissioner of Education, Office of Education, 


Washington, D.C. 


Professional Leadership in 
American Education’ 


President Sifert, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

This is a happy occasion for me. I am 
glad, first of all, to have an opportun- 
ity to meet with you all to develop my 
insights and to further my in-service- 
training. I am glad, too, that I have an 
opportunity here to see something of 
many of my old friends and fellow 
workers. And of course it is good to get 
away from Washington once in a while 
to regain a perspective on affairs there 
—to see day-to-day problems in gen- 
eral rather than in specific context. I 
can add parenthetically here that I 
hope to see Office of Education special- 
ists getting this perspective more and 
more through working with you in the 
field. 

I trust you will not object if I take a 
moment to comment on this Associa- 
tion and its work as seen from a view- 
point somewhat different from that 
which most of you enjoy. I see it in 
relation to the entire national scene. 
At the same time, having been a part 
of your organization over a period of 
years, I know something of your activ- 
ities at first hand and of your devotion 
to the interests of education. 

My present outlook only confirms 
my previous convictions about the in- 
fluence of the North Central Associa- 
tion extending far beyond the borders 
of the North Central region. From 
Washington I see in truer and perhaps 


1 Delivered before the Association, March 25, 
1954, in Chicago. 


clearer perspective the significance of 
your honorable history as a voluntary 
professional association devoted to 
developing and maintaining the highest 
possible standards of education in 
schools and colleges. You have earned 
and richly merited public support by 
your wholesome and selfless efforts. 

I would congratulate you particu- 
larly for your successful avoidance of 
one of the prime temptations to which 
organized groups are subject: that of 
developing a program and then wor- 
shiping it and defending it against 
change simply because you created it 
and because it is yours. 

One of your strengths is, I’m sure, 
your assumption of leadership in self- 
evaluation, self-criticism, and the pro- 
motion of changes that you justified 
because they would lead to improve- 
ments. You are now engaged in a num- 
ber of activities which epitomize these 
principles. Your teacher education 
programs, your explorations of the 
most valid criteria for accreditation, 
and your restudy of athletic problems 
and policies are three which come im- 
mediately to mind. The assumptions 
about your role which underlie these 
efforts are more significant than per- 
haps you yourselves realize. They are 
dynamic presuppositions which should, 
I think, undergird more organizations 
like yours. Your recent strong state- 
ment with respect to athletics is an 
instance of your courage in taking 
stands on controversial issues after 
careful analysis of the facts and study 
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of their relation to the totality of school 
and college education. 

The strength of your association and 
the effectiveness of your efforts lie in 
two complementary areas. The first is 
the ability and devotion of your mem- 
bership. The second is the quality of 
your efforts. In this category I wo 
cite three conditions which seem 
have governed your activities. I trust 
they will continue to guide your work. 

The first of these conditions is the 
mutual confidence you have developed 
as a result of your continuous coopera- 
tive work toward a common objective 
—the improvement of education. 

The second is the support you have 
wisely elicited from citizens by demon- 
strating your concern that the welfare 
of students is the primary goal of the 
North Central Association. 

The third is the level-headed leader- 
ship which has characterized the Asso- 
ciation over a long period—a leadership 
which has shown that your programs 
are developed from well-considered 
decisions. 

As I look into the future and attempt 
to appraise what the years ahead have 
in store, I am sure that such principles 
as these will be needed, perhaps more 
than ever before, if we are to meet the 
challenges facing education and make 
the most of our opportunities. 

Let me review briefly some of the 
facts with which educators must cope 
today if they are to merit their leader- 
ship function in education, and some 
of the facts which have serious implica- 
tions for their work tomorrow and the 
day after tomorrow. 

The first is a known large and per- 
sistent increase in pupils to be edu- 
cated. 

The second is a large shortage of 
classrooms. 

The third is an urgent need for 
teachers. 

The fourth is a distressing loss of 
trained manpower through school and 
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college “drop-outs” and because of 
functional illiteracy. 

By 1960 we can foresee an estimated 
enrollment in elementary, secondary, 
and higher education of at least 45 
million—g million more students than 
at present. - 

With respect to school facilities—we 
need today roughly 340,000 classrooms 
for elementary and high schools. In 
spite of record construction figures of 
approximately 50,000 new classrooms 
per year during the last three years, 
three out of every five classrooms are 
still overcrowded and one out of every 
five pupils still goes to school in a 
schoolhouse which does not meet 
minimum fire safety conditions. Some 
observers are encouraged by the fact 
that ten to twelve billion dollars would 
solve the present classroom crisis. 
Nevertheless, the need is a continuing 
rather than a static one. If the current 
rates of new births and new construc- 
tion continue, we shall need more than 
400,000 additional classrooms by 1960. 
This does not include the construction 
needs for higher education. 

The Red Queen’s truism to Alice is 
still pertinent. We have to keep mov- 
ing if we want to stay where we are. If 
we want to get ahead, we have to move 
faster. 

A second grievous shortage is that of 
teachers. Here the problem is more 
acute even than that of facilities. We 
can buy classrooms, but we cannot buy 
competent, devoted, and well-prepared 
instructors for our children and youth. 
Attracting able and dedicated young 
people into the profession, paying them 
adequately, and improving the condi- 
tions of their work are basic problems 
which every citizen must face if he is to 
guarantee his child a fair start in life. 
Today, our elementary schools need 
72,000 more teachers. Tomorrow our 
high schools and colleges will face 
parallel needs. 

A third educational problem of na- 
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tional significance, but one less well 
known to many than our shortages of 
teachers and facilities, is that of our 
distressing loss of trained manpower 
through drop-outs from school and col- 
lege. Almost half of our youngsters 
drop out of school between the fifth 
grade and graduation from high school. 
And of those who enter four-year col- 
leges—less than 50 percent of our high- 
school graduates—half of these fail to 
graduate. Our studies show that many 
who drop out are of high ability. With 
the great and increasing needs for well- 
trained manpower this is an appalling 
waste of what President Eisenhower 
calls our greatest resource. While we do 
not know all the causes for ‘‘drop- 
outs,’”’ I am confident that the provi- 
sion of adequate facilities and com- 
petent teachers would reduce signif- 
icantly this costly dissipation of 
power. 

A corollary waste of manpower oc- 
curs because of the functional illiteracy 
of significant portions of our popula- 
tion. We lose the full service to our 
country of millions because of in- 
adequate education. 

Here are the facts. In five states, 12 
to 18 percent of the population 25 to 34 
years old has less than five years of 
schooling and is generally considered 
functionally illiterate. In eleven states 
4 to 12 percent of the population be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 34 has less 
than five years of schooling. 

Four of the five states with the 
highest functional illiteracy have the 
highest percent of Selective Service re- 
jectees due to failure on the Armed 
Services qualification test. The highest 
nine states in draft rejection for this 
cause are found in the states with the 
highest functional illiteracy. These 
facts have serious implications in 
terms of military and economic man- 
power. Can we afford such waste in 
this highly competitive world? 

The need seems obvious for all pro- 
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fessional leaders in education to pass on 
to their colleagues, to prospective 
teachers, and to lay citizens, such in- 
formation and its significance. For no 
‘one segment of our citizenry alone can 
meet these challenges. They will be met 
only by cooperative action of all. 

These, in brief, are some of the more 
obvious challenges which face our 
schools. Or, more accurately, the 
challenges which face us—which face 
all Americans: parents, teachers, school 
administrators, lawmakers, and other 
citizens—if the children of this genera- 
tion are to be prepared for their life as 
citizens in the democracy we cherish. 

In dealing with these problems we 
can hope for success only as the re- 
sources of professional and lay citizens, 
of individuals and groups are pooled 
and developed in action. I do not pro- 
pose here to lay down any proposal for 
action. That will grow from the ideas 
you have and share with others. Cer- 
tainly the North Central Association 
should and will have a large place in 
providing leadership in this work. 

The challenges to education of which 
I speak can be evaded, or they can be 
met. The President has proposed that 
they be met—that they be met by 
getting the facts, by having the citizens 
and educators together study the facts, 
by having them together plan and get 
action based on the facts. Hence, the 
Administration is now sponsoring leg- 
islation aimed to center the attention of 
citizens at the “grassroots” level on the 
educational problems which they face. 
Study-action state meetings—serving 
as preliminaries to a White House Con- 
ference on Education—are proposed in 
bills presently before the Congress. The 
bills call for appropriations to assist 
each state so that it may and will ltold 
a carefully planned study-action con- 
ference of lay citizens and educators. 
The purpose of these conferences would 
be: 

To center attention on the education 
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the citizens believe necessary to pre- 
pare youth; 

To study ways and means to provide 
this education; and 

To develop an action program for 
mobilizing local and state resources 
to get the job done. 

Thus study and action would intér- 
mesh. I’m sure we all subscribe to the 
view that study without action is 
futile; action without study is fatal. 
And in a democracy significant action 
without citizen understanding is not 
likely or desirable. The proposed State 
and White House Conferences on Ed- 
ucation attempt to avoid these pitfalls. 
They would expedite action to meet 
the needs of education by involving 
as central figures the citizens—those 
who, in the last analysis, will and 
should, decide the quality and quantity 
of education for American youth. 
Given the facts and shown the needs, I 
have every confidence that the citizens 
will act wisely and unselfishly. We in 
the profession can give them invaluable 
help in presenting facts, issues, and 
proposing solutions for them to con- 
sider. Hence, I foresee that the work of 
this Association and others like it will 
be of inestimable value to the citizens. 
But when all is said and done, we must 
look to the combined action of individ- 
ual citizens for the dynamic force 
which will blow up the roadblocks now 
impeding the attainment of our goal— 
better education. 

Only they can change property 
valuations which are unrealistically 
low and which prevent school dis- 
tricts from securing adequate tax in- 
come. 

Only they will remove limitations 
on taxes and bonded indebtedness 
which block communities from pro- 
viding the desired school facilities. 

Only they will give the resources 
needed to redistrict or to finance 
schools or colleges. 

Once the resources are provided, 
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their interest, their devotion, and their 
continuing concern for better education 
is needed to enable all of us together to 
achieve our common purpose: prepara- 
tion of every American boy and girl to 
make use of his or her full abilities in 
the service of the community and the 
country. 

*" And as we devote ourselves to 
achieving this purpose it is pertinent to 
remind ourselves that no part of the 
total aspect of education can long 
flourish unless other parts flourish with 
it. We cannot segment the needs of 
elementary schools, nor isolate those of 
secondary schools, nor separate those 
of higher education. All are inter- 
related. The effectiveness of one de- 
pends on the health and vigor of the 
other. The dependence of the high 
school program on the work done in 
the elementary school and the caliber 
of college studies on the high school 
preparation are obvious. Similarly, the 
elementary school and the high school 
depend for the effectiveness of the ed- 
ucation they provide on the teachers 
which come to them from colleges and 
universities. 

Thus, we shall err if we respond only 
to certain needs and overlook others. 
We shall do education a disservice if 
our zeal to meet the obvious and press- 
ing needs for teachers and classrooms 
for elementary and/or secondary 
schools leads us to neglect the less glar- 
ing but nevertheless significant areas 
which need support elsewhere. 

We hear so many partisans of one 
point of view or another that we are 
often in danger of losing our perspec- 
tive. The strategic importance of 
science, for example, leads many to in- 
sist that our emphasis must be placed 
on science education. Others, insisting 
that an intelligent and understanding 
citizenry is the sine qua non for prog- 
ress, press the claims of the liberal 
arts. 

While all of us clearly recognize the 
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necessity for education in science, in 
the liberal arts, and in other fields 
whose claims are frequently empha- 
sized, we must guard against falling in- 
to the error that the solution of all our 
educational problems lies in giving 
special attention to a particular course 
of study. 

The point, of course, is that each is 
valid and important. Those who teach, 
those who are training to be scientists, 
and those who are preparing to fulfill 
the responsibilities of citizenship must 
all have a grounding in the liberal arts, 
including science and the fine arts. In 
short, our national well-being depends 
on balanced educational programs. Let 
us remind ourselves of the maxim when 
we are tempted to overemphasize 
particular interests at the expense of 
the total welfare of education. As pro- 
fessionals we must be zealous to serve 
the whole profession rather than our 
segment of it. 

As the last part of my discussion, 
then, some observations on the funda- 
mentals which should characterize pro- 
fessional leadership in the days ahead 
may be pertinent. 

In these times when criticism is 
rampant, whether or not it is justified, 
I wish to make a number of comments 
about our  profession—comments 
whose tenor may appear to be critical 
but whose intent is positive and help- 
ful. 

Ahead of us lie important responsi- 
bilities for good stewardship; more stu- 
dents needing more and better higher 
education, more urgent calls for more 
and better research service, more 
efficient and cheaper administration, 
and so on. The responsibilities are le- 
gion. Concurrently, the public is being 
called upon for heavier expenditures 
for elementary and secondary school- 
ing, with full recognition on our part 
that strength there is essential for 
sound and adequate higher education. 
The public, then, may well look to 
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leaders in higher education for guid- 
ance on how the best possible education 
for the greatest number can be pro- 
vided for the least cost. 

But in looking to educators, or per- 
haps in looking at educators, the public 
sees evidences of what we in the pro- 
fession cannot always be proud. Let us 
be frank with one another. It sees: 

Evidences on the part of some of an 
unwillingness to do a fair share of the 
work necessary to make community, 
state or national government effective. 

It also sees instances of a lack of 
objectivity and a-careless use of fact 
when otherwise well trained people step 
into active roles outside of their field of 
specialization. You know the physicist 
who wouldn’t think of telling his biol- 
ogy colleague what he should teach, 
but who speaks without previous study 
as an authority on what the elementary 
teacher should teach and how she 
should teach. Or you recognize the his- 
torian who would not consider giving 
an address in the field of sociology but 
who sounds off on the reorganization 
of town government, the state tax 
system, or extension of national social 
security, without making a careful 
study of the facts. 

A third type of situation which irri- 
tates the public is the lack of considera- 
tion by some faculty members for the 
personalities of their students. I refer 
to teachers who are not interested in 
any relationships with students other 
than lecturing and giving examina- 
tions. They take no responsibility for 
the student as a person and a citizen, 
and they close their eyes to the effect on 
the student of their lack of interest. 

A fourth arises where those in charge 
of institutions of higher educatjon 
seem to place their own interests and 
those of their colleges ahead of the 
general welfare. If there is any area 
where the public should be justified in 
expecting demonstrations that prob- 
lems of social concern will take prior- 
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ity over selfish interests it should be 
the area of educational leadership. If 
there is any area in which we should 
expect demonstration that issues would 
be solved by intelligence and by co- 
operation rather than by conflict and 
compromise, that area should be 


higher education, and educators shoulfl 


demonstrate their competence to solve 
problems on that basis. 

I am tempted to expand on these 
points, but yot are fully qualified to 
document or to disprove their signif- 
icance from your own observation and 
study. In any case, to the extent that 
they exist their elimination presents 
challenges to professional leadership in 
American education. 

Up to this point in my discussion I 
have tried to do four things: 

To review what I call the educa- 
tional challenges facing this country: 
great increases in enrollment; grow- 
ing shortages of classrooms and 
teachers; and distressing waste of 
potential trained manpower. 

To point out the need for acceler- 
ated action by lay citizens and ed- 
ucators working together, and to 
suggest the opportunities you have 
for leadership. 

To call attention to the interre- 
latedness and interdependence of all 
portions of the educational system. 

To suggest certain criticisms of 
educators the elimination of which 
calls for professional attention and 
leadership. 

You may well ask, I think, whether 
or not I propose to discuss these 
matters without offering any construc- 
tive suggestions. Far be it from me to 
assume that I can present this group 
with ready answers to these problems 
and challenges. My move to Wash- 
ington has not as yet given me delu- 
sions of that magnitude. But I do feel 
obligated to state in summary fashion 
a few elements or principles, or es- 
sentials,—call them what you will— 
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which it seems to me need to undergird 
our common efforts as we work to- 
gether to improve educational practice. 

I shall not illustrate how these prin- 
ciples can be implemented in practice— 
your own experience will suggest that 
—but I want to emphasize these as 
workable, pragmatic elements of effec- 
tive professional leadership. There are 
seven which I shall name: 

1. Recognition of and belief in the 
idea that the public should determine 
how much and what kind of education 
it should and will support. 

2. Belief in the ability of an in- 
formed citizenry to make wise deci- 
sions. 

3. Respect and concern for the wel- 
fare of all segments of education and 
all teachers. 

4. Acceptance of the labors of 
voluntary cooperation as the price of 
freedom from legal regulation. 

5. Demonstration of the ability to 
exercise mature, objective relation- 
ships and unselfishness in order to 
secure and retain the respect and sup- 
port of the public. (This means co- 
operative development of education 
within states, involving all interested 
parties: lay citizens, lawmakers, and 
educators, and affecting all levels of 
schooling.) 

5. Insistence on constant and con- 
tinuous evaluation of any and all as- 
pects of education, and of the activities 
of voluntary, as well as legally con- 
stituted educational bodies. 

7. Willingness to modify procedures 
and structures that may have served 
well, when evidence indicates the prob- 
ability that changes will serve educa- 
tion’s best interests. 

As we face the challenges, as well as 
some of the frustrations which are in- 
evitable in our purposeful and dynamic 
work, we shall in fact give professional 
leadership of the highest order if we 
guide ourselves by such convictions, 
and practice what we preach. 


FARNAM G. Pope, Chief, Dependents’ Schools Section, Education and Libraries 
Branch, Personnel Services Division, Directorate of Military Personnel 


American Education in Oversea 
Areas as Provided by the De- 
partment of the Air Force 


IN ORDER TO RETAIN competent, able 
people in our vital military organiza- 
tions, and in order that these people 
can work most effectively, a reasonably 
normal family and home life is neces- 
sary. The institutions of home and 
family are unassayable factors in the 
morale of each of us. For these reasons, 
the upper three grades of enlisted per- 
sonnel, airmen First Class with seven 
years’ service, and officers, are ex- 
tended the privilege of having their 
families with them at many of their 
assignments in oversea areas. With 
children in oversea areas, there follows 
the obligation to provide an adequate 
means for their education. Each of the 
military services makes provision for 
education of dependents of military 
and civilian personnel in oversea areas. 

A majority of the boys and girls 
whose parents are members of one of 
the armed services will sit in many 
different classrooms during their 
school years. They will most likely at- 
tend more different schools than their 
years of education; many will average 
over two schools a year. For approxi- 
mately one-third of the days in school 
their classrooms will be outside the 
United States and in countries in 
which English is NOT the native 
language. 

The Air Force Dependents’ Schools 
Program provides an American-Type 


education, grades 1-12, for children of 
Air Force personnel and other U. S. 
government employees stationed in 
oversea areas. The Air Force Depend- 
ents’ Schools Program provides educa- 
tion in oversea areas through three 
types of schools or school situations— 
the Air Force-Operated school, the 
Service-Contract school, and the Cor- 
respondence school. 

The Air Force-Operated school is a 
school which overseas commanders 
may establish when there are, in a rea- 
sonable attendance area, at least 
twenty children in grades 1-8; or at 
least fifty children in grades 9-12. 
These schools are staffed with teachers 
trained in the United States. The 
teachers must have had at least three 
years of successful teaching experience 
in the public schools in the States. The 
school administrator »*must possess a 
principal’s certificate and have had a 
minimum of five years’ school experi- 
ence. The Air Force-Operated school is 
open, on a space available basis, to 
dependents of personnel of the Air 
Force, the Army, the Navy, other U. S. 
Governmental agencies, and when it 
would benefit the United States, to 
children of citizens of other countries. 
Tuition to represent the actual per 
pupil cost of operating the school is 
charged all but Air Force children. The 
Air Force school at its inception is 
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usually organized to accommodate the 
dependents of all the military personnel 
living in the area. 

The Service-Contract school is de- 
scribed by its name. The Air Force at- 
tempts to stay out of the business of 
operating schools. Whenever English 
language schools are available at a rea- 
sonable cost and the program offered 
is sufficiently like that of the schools in 
the United States, the Air Force con- 
tracts for education for the boys and 
girls. Opportunities to use locally avail- 
able schools are limited. However, Serv- 
ice-Contract schools are used exclu- 
sively in Bermuda, and commonly in 
Newfoundland and England. 

The Correspondence school is designed 
for areas where no English language 
schools are available and where chil- 
dren are too few in number to warrant 
the cost of providing live classroom in- 
struction. Correspondence home study 
courses at the appropriate grade level 
are provided these boys and girls. 
Tutors or monitors for correspondence 
courses may not be paid from appropri- 
ated funds. The parents are expected to 
monitor their child’s study. 

There is a fourth arrangement that 
may be made. It is not common— 
possibly not as common as it might well 
be. Air Force personnel assigned to 
areas where there are neither service- 
operated schools nor locally available 
English language schools may send 
their children to the public schools in a 
foreign country. It is surprising how 
rapidly young children learn a foreign 
language when their playmates speak 
that foreign language. It is not uncom- 
mon for a preschool or primary school 
child to be the official family inter- 
preter. 

In addition to the schools above, 
about 2,500 Air Force students attend 
schools operated by the Army and the 
Navy in oversea areas. All children of 
military and civilian personnel are 
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eligible to attend a service-operated 
school regardless of the service operat- 
ing the school. Careful coordination 
is maintained among the military serv- 
ices in programming school facilities 
so that there is no duplication of effort. 
The Air Force Dependent’s Schools 
Program is concerned with some 
28,000 children of school age in the 
oversea areas. Twenty-three thousand 
attend our seventy elementary and 
eleven secondary Air Force-Operated 
schools; 3,200 attend Service-Contract 
or Correspondence schools; and 2,500 
attend schools operated by either the 
Army or the Navy. They attend 
schools in sixty-nine different countries. 
The locations range from Iron Curtain 
countries where correspondence 
courses are used, to Iceland, the Union 
of South Africa, Saudi Arabia and to 
the Johnston Islands in the middle of 
the Pacific. The school plants vary 
greatly. For the most part the school 
plant reflects the surroundings in which 
the schools are established. There are 
schools operating in Dallas huts—fair- 
sized sheds on skids; in school buildings 
as modern as our new schools in the 
states; in converted barracks; and in 
mess halls and chapels. They experi- 
ence the same problems of overcrowd- 
ing as stateside schools and have to 
face the necessity for double sessioning 
about as frequently as is necessary in 
congested areas in the United States. 
The elementary curriculum of a serv- 
ice-operated school is the curriculum 
of a typical school in the United States. 
Current standard texts and instruc- 
tional materials are provided. Each 
school has, in addition to these stand- 
ard texts, a selection of supplementary 
texts. A basic library, based upon the 
size of the school, is a normal part of 
the equipment for a new school. Music, 
Art, and Physical Education may be 
handled by special teachers in the 
larger schools but most commonly 
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the grade teacher instructs in all areas. 
In Germany and France, language in- 
struction of the country is a part of the 
elementary curriculum. 

The curriculum in our eleven high 
schools is built around a college pre- 
paratory program. The high schools are 
small. They are too small for the 
greatest economy and for the desired 
breadth of program. They probably 
are too small for the best learning—a 
part of which comes from the inspira- 
tion and exchange of ideas among 
students. It is desired that wherever 
the Air Force decides to offer high 
school instruction, regardless of the 
size of the school, the schools should 
as a minimum have offerings in home- 
making, industrial arts, and com- 
mercial subjects, in addition to those 
courses commonly offered for college 
entrance. The high school at Tripoli, 
Libya, is both new and small. It pres- 
ently offers a bare college entrance 
program. In contrast, the London Cen- 
tral High, a boarding high school at 
Bushby Park, London, has offerings in 
home economics, industrial arts and 
woodworking, music, arts and crafts, 
speech and drama, business and me- 
chanical drawing. 

The boarding high school is an in- 
stitution confined to the Army and Air 
Force programs in Europe and Africa. 
In the Air Force, the high school group 
represents about 10 percent of the over- 
seas school enrollment. It is not finan- 
cially possible to offer high school in- 
struction in every location where there 
are high school students. Boarding 
high schools have been established to 
enable students to attend an American 
high school within week-end com- 
muting distance of their parents’ 
residence. The parent pays for the cost 
of board and room at the rate of about 
$1.75 per day. Dormitory supervisors 
are employed on a full time basis. It is 
necessary to provide after-school ac- 
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tivities, to conduct evening study 
periods, and to be parents to the teen- 
agers. 

The Army operates six such dormi- 
tory schools in Germany and France, 
the Air Force operates one each in Eng- 
land, France, and French Morocco. 

The boarding high schools have devel- 
oped fine student activity programs. 
In fact, student activities in the over- 
seas schools seem at times to be the 
focal point of the teanager’s social life. 
The high school student councils have 
fostered some fine experiences with 
students of the’some age group at- 
tending the native schools. Some of the 
disadvantages of our schools being 
isolated from other American schools 
are off-set by opportunities to center 
formal and informal learning experi- 
ences around the resources of a com- 
munity in a foreign country. 

The Air Force, the Army, and the 
Navy are proud of their high schools 
which have been admitted to member- 
ship in the North Central Association. 
The Air Force service-operated high 
schools are staffed and organized in 
accordance with the regulations and 
criteria of the North Central Associa- 
tion. The suggestions made by the As- 
sociation visitation teams are most 
helpful in providing an adequate 
American-type school program in over- 
sea areas. 

The Air Force has one high school 
program of special interest. There are 
eleven Air Force students in grades 9— 
12 on Terceira Island, in the Azores. 
There are two choices for these stu- 
dents to secure a high school education. 
Either they may stay in the United 
States with the mother of the family 
or relatives; or they can take cerres- 
pondence courses and live as a family 
unit in the Azores. Last year, the high 
school students enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Extension Courses. 
The eighth grade teacher who had 
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eleven eighth grade children monitored 
the completion of the high school cor- 
respondence courses in her classroom. 
She provided help as needed, con- 
ducted a chemistry laboratory for four 
students and found that French and 
Algebra were most successful if she 


conducted regular classes in those suB-’ 


jects. The grade distribution in the 
Azores school is such this year that a 
full-time monitor of the high school 
program has been provided. He will 
also carry a major portion of the ad- 
ministrative load of the two hundred- 
pupil school. This means of providing 
a high school program for a very small 
number of students is something of an 
experiment. The Azores high school 
program leaves a great deal to be de- 
sired but is an improvement upon cor- 
respondence lessons prepared at the 
dining room table. 

The Department of the Air Force is 
not organized primarily to operate de- 
pendents’ schools, but rather has as its 
primary function the air defense of the 
United States. All other functions in 
the Air Force are of necessity organized 
to provide for the strategic deployment 
of Air Force resources to accomplish 
this primary mission. The Air Force 
does not normally centralize operational 
control at the Washington Head- 
quarters level. Basic policies and 
guides are established at that level, but 
responsibility for doing a job is dele- 
gated to the lowest echelon capable of 
effectively carrying out the responsibil- 
ity. The Dependents’ School activity 
has to adapt itself to that pattern or 
secure authority to deviate from nor- 
mal practice with the concurrence of 
all the functional areas concerned, such 
as Budget and Fiscal, Supply, Per- 
sonnel, Transportation, Procurement, 
and many others. 

In general, under the Headquarters 
in Washington, the Air Force is made 
up of Major Air Commands. There 
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are Major Oversea Air Commands such 
as USAFE (U.S. Air Forces in Europe), 
and FEAF (Far East Air Forces). Each 
command has subordinate echelons, 
and under the subordinate organiza- 
tions are the Air Force Bases. This is, 
of course, a highly simplified picture of 
the organization of the Air Force, but 
it is adequate for discussing the levels 
of supervision in the Dependents’ 
Schools Program. Perhaps it might 
clarify the picture to give an example 
of the organization from the Head- 
quarters in Washington down to the 
Air Force base where the service- 
operated school is located. We will 
choose a European base for the ex- 
ample. 

The Headquarters USAF Depend- 
ents’ Schools Section in Washington 
has leadership and advisory functions. 
It sets the stage for the school program. 
It establishes the broad policies con- 
cerning the levels of education offered, 
the conditions under which schools will 
be established, the minimum qualifica- 
tions of personnel, and the amount of 
money that may be spent from ap- 
propriated funds to keep the Air Force 
within a legal per pupil limitation. The 
Dependents’ Schools Section proposes 
legislation of concern to the depend- 
ents’ schools program. Its personnel 
frequently appear before congressional 
appropriation committees. Consistent 
with public school practice the Air 
Force attempts to delegate to the prin- 
cipal of the school as many responsi- 
bilities as possible. 

At the Headquarters U.S. Air Forces 
in Europe (USAFE) there is a Depend- 
ents’ Schools Branch. It has functions 
somewhat similar to those of the Head- 
quarters USAF Dependents’ Schools 
Section but is concerned only with the 
schools in Europe, England, and 
Africa. Headquarters USAFE carries 
out its functions within the policies es- 
tablished as the Washington level. The 
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Major Command (USAFE as the ex- 
ample) is responsible for the establish- 
ment of command-wide curricula where 


desirable, the development of study - 


guides, procurement and selection of 
texts, and interviewing and recom- 
mending teachers for employment. It 
has responsibilities in budgeting and 
funding. It is that office which has the 
special area supervisory staff to devel- 
op the basis for a uniform program, to 
organize in-service training programs 
for teachers and administrators, and 
to provide leadership and consultant 
services for the schools within the 
command. 


The subordinate command level may | 


or may not be a school supervisory 
level. In England there is a superin- 
tendent of schools comparable to the 
county superintendent. The schools in 
England are operated directly under 
his supervision. The school principals 
are responsible in school matters to 
him. One should not be left with the 
impression that this is always the rela- 
tionship between the principal and the 
area superintendent. In practice, this 
is likely to be the case. An organization 
chart, however, would show more com- 
monly an area superintendent attached 
to a Headquarters, with a schools 
officer at this headquarters and a base 
commander and a base schools officer 
between him and the school principal. 
Official correspondence would go 
through these channels. 

The Dependents’ Schools activity is 
but one of many activities carried on at 
a base. The Air Force has its budgeting 
and funding offices and procedures, its 
supply procedures, its system for re- 
cruiting and processing personnel, its 
system for constructing or renting 
facilities—there is a procedure and 
someone responsible for every conceiv- 
able function. To duplicate any func- 
tion for the Dependents’ Schools opera- 
tion would constitute an undue ex- 
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pense and cause complications as a 
unique procedure. Many normal Air 
Force procedures have been altered 
to meet the Dependents’ Schools’ 
needs effectively. The fact that these 
military procedures are followed makes 
it essential that there be a schools 
officer. He functions much as does a 
business manager for the school. 

When the North Central Associa- 
tion first became interested in the over- 
seas schools, one characteristic was of 
great concern to the educators who 
visited these schools. It appeared to 
them that the schools and their pro- 
grams were dominated by the military 
rather than developed under the lead- 
ership of trained educators. From time 
to time there seemed to be a serious 
lack of understanding of the needs of a 
public school system and the freedom 
which administrators and _ teachers 
must have in order to do the most ef- 
fective job. Much progress has been 
made in the relationship between the | 
military man who is responsible to the 
commanding officer for the success of 
the school program, and the school 
principal. The Air Force is preparing a 
Manual which will delineate the areas 
of responsibility of the schools officer 
and the responsibilities and authority 
of the school principal and his staff. In 
essence—the schools officer is respon- 
sible for providing supplies, equip- 
ment, personnel, transportation, and 
facilities deemed necessary by the 
school principal. The school principal is 
responsible for the technical education 
facets of the school operation. The 
school principal organizes the curricu- 
lum, assigns teachers, determines what 
instructional materials are needed, 
supervises the instruction, and gener- 
ally has the responsibility for the ed- 
ucational program. 

The principal of the overseas school 
holds a key position in determining the 
quality of program that is offered and 
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in establishing the relationship of the 
school to the military community. He 
must provide sound professional lead- 
ership and do so without the opportun- 
ity of discussing a knotty problem with 
the principal in the town up the road. 
He is operating a civilian type activ- 
ity within a military setting. He is 
supervising people largely unfamiliar 
with military idiosyncracies. He has a 
faculty that is likely to be living close 
together twenty-four hours a day. The 
welfare of the teachers during their 
out of school time is important to the 
job they will do in the classroom. He is 
their spokesman and when necessary, 
their champion. The role he helps build 
for the teacher, in large part, deter- 
mines his ability to serve as the pro- 
fessional leader and helper. The prin- 
cipal’s interest in the welfare of the 
teacher is fully as important as in his 
ability to organize the school program 
and to supervise the instruction. 

It is a responsibility of the school 
principal to see that there is a happy 
family feeling within the school and 
among his teachers during their out of 
school time. One bad apple can quickly 
infect the others. It can damage the 
whole family spirit. 

There is no question but that the 
principal must have freedom to set up 
the school organization, to regulate the 
school day, the subjects to be taught, 
to foster the teaching methods which 
he and his staff feel are best to bring 
about the most effective teaching and 
learning. The principal many times 
must have the final word at the base 
level in school matters. With this free- 
dom and authority, the school princi- 
pal is expected to foster an excellent 
school. 

Each of the military service’s De- 
pendents’ Schools program is particu- 
larly blessed with well qualified 
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teachers. The Air Force teachers are 
recruited annually by the Air Force 
Civilian Personnel offices. Recruiting 
teams, which include overseas adminis- 
trative personnel, interview applicants 
and make recommendations for hire to 
the Air Force Overseas Employment 
Bureau in Washington. General public- 
ity is given the dates of interview 
schedules throughout the United 
States. Inquiries concerning oversea 
assignments may be directed to the 
Overseas Employment Branch, direc- 
torate of Civilian Personnel, Head- 
quarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C. 
During the first year an Air Force 
teacher will be paid about $3,500 for 
ten months. He or she must have a 
bachelor’s degree, three years of teach- 
ing experience in the public schools of 
the United States, and a valid teaching 
certificate. Additional qualifications 
will not mean more money. The op- 
portunity to travel and the romance of 
overseas employment seem to enable 
the services to staff the overseas schools 
without difficulty. Many of the 
teachers have masters’ degrees and 
have taken substantial reductions in 
salary in accepting their present jobs. 
Many are on leaves of absence from 
positions in the states. The teachers 
individually and collectively bring the 
best of instruction to our boys and girls 
overseas. 

If the reader is ever in a foreign coun- 
try and is feeling a little lonesome for 
the good old USA, he should visit a 
Dependents’ School. He will be well 
received, and will leave feeling that he 
has been back home. As Lowell Fisher, 
past president of the North Central As- 
sociation, said after visiting the De- 
pendents’ Schools in Europe last year, 
“The Dependents’ Schools are small 
portions of America transplanted in a 
foreign country.” 


Earv R. SIFERT, Director, Dependents Education Organization, Dependents 


Education Group 


How Young Americans Study 
Under the D.E.O. in Europe’ 


IMMEDIATELY upon the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe at the end of 
World War II, the US Army head- 
quarters began a study of the educa- 
tional requirements that the Army 
would need to satisfy when occupation 
troops and their dependents would be- 
gin to arrive in Germany en masse. 
Army experience in the field of public 
school education was very limited with 
only a handful of public schools actu- 
ally operated by the Army on military 
installations in the United States. 

Prior to World War II, most children 
of Army personnel attended the public 
schools near the Army posts where 
their fathers were stationed. Children 
of the comparatively few military per- 
sonnel stationed in foreign countries 
either studied through correspondence 
courses or attended one of the handful 
of expensive private English-speaking 
schools located in England, France, or 
Switzerland. 

Preliminary surveys made by the 
Army in December, 1945, indicated 
that thousands of American children of 
all school ages would soon begin arriv- 
ing in Germany. The Army, with no 
previous experience on so vast a scale, 
needed to organize an American-type 
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school system which could compare 
favorably with the better school sys- 
tems in the United States. 

Army officials were faced with the 
problem of getting school buildings es- 
tablished immediately in a country 
destroyed and ravished by war. They 
faced the task of recruiting highly 
qualified American school teachers, 
which meant teachers already secure 
in their jobs at home. They needed to 
organize school curricula, order tons of 
supplies, determine school locations; 
indeed, the problem was to start from 
scratch and organize a complete, 
modern, and fully accredited American 
school system abroad. 

In October, 1946, after careful or- 
ganization and preparation by trained 
American military and civilian educa- 
tors, the US Army in Europe began its 
first school semester for 2,800 Ameri- 
can dependent children attending 
thirty-eight elementary schools and 
five high schools staffed by 120 Ameri-_ 
can teachers. The schools, then all | 
within Germany, were located in 
battle-scarred _ buildings, private | 
American homes, rooms in German 
school houses, and anywhere a teacher 
and a group of students could gather 
and study. 

In nine years this program hag grown 
fast enough to startle even its original 
planners. Today, in France and Ger- 
many alone, the Army maintains 
ninety-three elementary schools, twelve 
high schools, and forty-one kinder-_ 
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gartens staffed by 1,400 American, 
French, and German educators. This 
vast school system, extending from 
Berlin to Bordeaux, caters to the edu- 
cation needs of about thirty thousand 
American children with an expected 
increase of six thousand before the 


1954-55 school year ends. It is compar= 


able in scope and scholastic attainment 
to the better school systems in the 
United States. Indeed, its school pop- 
ulation today is compared to that 
found in such medium-sized cities in 
the States as Akron, Ohio; Omaha, 
Nebraska; and Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Individual school units at the ele- 
mentary level vary in size from one- 
room schools to those of over 1,200 
pupils. High schools vary from less 
than one hundred to over six hundred. 
To transport these thousands of pupils 
daily requires a fleet of buses far 
greater than that of any American city. 

Happily, now, most of these schools 
are conducted in new, highly modern, 
and efficient school buildings. Few 
American cities could boast so com- 
plete and excellent school housing 
facilities as are found in some European 
American schools. 

The high schools are operated under 
the accreditation provisions of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools; the teachers 
are fully qualified, and all have a 
minimum of two years’ Stateside ex- 
perience. The school curricula are com- 
parable and sometimes exceed the cur- 
ricula of the better public school sys- 
tems in the United States. While, in 
former years, international statesmen, 
American diplomats, and foreign busi- 
nessmen were content to hire private 
tutors or send their children to fashion- 
abie private schools on the continent, 
today these same people vie for the 
opportunity to have their children 
attend an Army dependents’ school. 
But. Army regulations guiding the 
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school program limit admissions to 
eligible dependent children of Ameri- 
can military and civilian employees of 
the Department of Defense. Children 
of American employees of other gov- 
ernment agencies may attend on a 
tuition-paying basis. Children of for- 
eign diplomats, private American citi- 
zens, or others may attend only on a 
tuition-paying, space-available basis, 
and are ofttimes turned away because 
of lack of space. 

The Army education program for 
dependent children in France and Ger- 
many is jointly directed by a profes- 
sional staff of civilian educators and a 
military staff that provides supplies 
and equipment, determines student en- 
rollment forecasts and, in general, 
serves as liasion between the US Army 
and American civilian education. The 
civilian unit, popularly called DEO, is 
officially known as the Dependents Ed- 
ucation Organization, while the mili- 
tary unit, DSD, stands for Depend- 
ents School Detachment. Both groups 
maintain joint headquarters in Karls- 
ruhe, Germany. 

One of the most vital programs of 
the DEO headquarters staff is the 
year-round recruitment of qualified 
American teachers. No organization 
can exceed the quality of its personnel; 
hence, the standards set for American 
school teachers are perhaps among 
the highest in the land. Last year 
eight hundred newly recruited teachers 
were chosen from over four thousand 
applicants. 

To be eligible for a teaching assign- 
ment, an applicant must be an Ameri- 
can citizen holding a baccalaureate 
degree from an accredited college or 
university, with at least eighteen 
hours of education courses. In addi- 
tion, the prospective teacher must 
have two years of experience in the 
field for which she is applying, as well 
as a recognized teacher’s certificate. 
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Men and women between the ages of 
twenty-five and fifty-five are con- 
sidered. Teachers are recruited through 
the 
Bureau, Office of Civilian Personnel, 
Old Post Office Building, Washington 
a5, Di G 

In addition to their salaries, which 
average about $3,500 per year, teachers 
are given free transportation and free 
government quarters or an allowance 
for quarters, as well as entitlement to 
some of the so-called fringe benefits 
offered to military personnel abroad. 
An in-service training program and an 
opportunity to travel and study help 
the American teachers abroad to further 
their professional pursuits and add to 
their personal abilities and qualifica- 
tions. 

The school curricula and the text- 
books are the same as those employed 
at the average school in the United 
States. In addition, elementary schools 
have a foreign language program for all 
grades, limited to French or German, 
depending on the location of the school. 
The languages are taught by local 
French or German instructors and 
range from fifteen minutes a day in the 
primary grades to forty minutes a day 
in the eighth grades. 

High school foreign language re- 
quirements are also limited to French 
and German and taught by indigenous 
instructors. Students may study other 
languages and receive credit for them, 
provided that they do so at their own 
expense. 

An interesting and important phase 
of all school curricula abroad is the 
many field trips which enable Ameri- 
can students not only to study their 
history, geography, current events, and 
even science, but to “live” these sub- 
jects as well. For example, students at 
the Heidelberg American school need 
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only go downtown to visit the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg where Professor 
Bunsen invented the famous burner 
used in all high school laboratories. By 
the same token, it is only a seven-cent 
ride on the Paris metro for students of 
the Paris American school to visit 
the spot where Marie Antoinette was 
imprisoned or where Napoleon now 
rests. 

Because of the limited number of 
American high schools and the great 
demand for secondary education, six 
American high schools in France and 
Germany maintain five- and seven- 
day dormitories for American students 
who do not live within bus-commuting 


* distance of a school. These dormitories 


offer their facilities to the children of 
American embassy officials also who 
are stationed throughout Europe, in- 
cluding countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Although Congress provides no 
funds for the maintenance of dormi-' 
tories, individual military installation 
commanders may erect and equip such 
facilities. Students pay a monthly rate 
for linen and meals which averages 
about $1.10 a day. 

Visitors to the American schools 
abroad are forever impressed with the 
poise and maturity displayed by stu- 
dents of all ages. This is not at all 
unique when it is realized that these are 
the children of professional travellers, 
children who in their own right have 
been to at least one foreign country in 
their respective lifetimes. Between 
their parents’ responsibilities as rep- 
resentatives of America and the re- 
sponsibilities of their teachers in point- 
ing out their role as junior ambassadors 
abroad, it may bea certainty that these 
youths are being trained to become use- 
ful American citizens in the days 
ahead. 


STEPHEN RoMINE, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Colorado, 


Boulder, Colorado 


What Member Schools Think 
of the N.C.A. 


THIS IS A REPORT of an evaluation of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools 
with some important implications. 

What do administrators of member 
high schools think of their NCA state 
committees? What do they think of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools? 
Some answers to these questions are 
presented in the report which follows. 
These are based on replies from 2,083 
administrators to a questionnaire sur- 
vey conducted early in 1954. This re- 
sponse represents about 65 percent of 
the total membership, and within 
states this figure ranged from 58 to 81 
percent. 


PART I: THE RESULTS 
IN A NUTSHELL 


The major findings of the survey and 
their implications may be summarized 
briefly. General satisfaction was voiced 
on an Association-wide basis with state 
committees and the Commission on 
Secondary Schools. This response, evi- 
dent in the case of most individual 
items evaluated, should be encourag- 
ing. Some weaknesses were also re- 
vealed, and these require attention. 
State committees should consider care- 
fully the findings on the state level, 


1 Released for publication by the Cooperating 
Committee on Research, a subcommittee of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools. The members 
of this committee are: Stephen Romine, Colo- 
rado (Chairman); L. A. Van Dyke, Iowa; F. L. 
Simmons, Ohio; H. Pat Wardlaw, Missouri; and 
Leon S. Waskin, Michigan. 


results of which have been communi- 
cated to each state chairman. More 
specifically, the points which follow are 
important to improving the value and 
services of the NCA to member schools. 

1. Many high school administrators 
called for greater emphasis on the es- 
tablishment of cooperative relation- 
ships between secondary schools and 
collegiate institutions. This was fur- 
ther strengthened by responses to 
various items, all of which suggest the 
desirability of bringing about greater 
interrelationship among the three com- 
missions of the NCA. 

2. More leadership was called for 
at the state level through such things as 
school visits, conferences and consulta- 
tive services. These pose a problem of 
personnel, time, and money, but re- 
sponses to a number of items form a 
definite pattern pointing out the desir- 
ability of more such services. Greater 
cooperation of the NCA with other 
agencies offers one approach to meet- 
ing these demands. 

3. Although a small majority of 
administrators favored a plan of re- 
porting less often than annually, con- 
tinuation of annual reports seems to be 
desirable and practical, at least for the 
time being. There was a large majority 
(almost 2 to 1) in favor of periodic re- 
porting on all administrators and 
teachers. Responses strongly indicated 
that the Special Report Form on Cri- 
teria (Form A-3) has probably served 
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its purpose for the time being and 
should be discontinued. It was evident 
that administrators want report forms 
and procedures to be kept simple. 

4. Greater participation on review- 
ing committees is needed since less than 
a third of the responding administra- 
tors have been involved in this activity. 
Responses to other items revealed a 
need for greater attendance at annual 
meetings and for a more effective pro- 
gram of informing participants of poli- 
cies, procedures, and so forth, em- 
ployed in the conduct of NCA business. 
Greater involvement of more school 
administrators and the placing of more 
responsibility on them is evident from 
responses to several items. And it ap- 
peared also that too few administrators 
of smaller schools have an active role 
in Association affairs. 

5. The responses of administrators 
called for careful study of the interpre- 
tation and application of policies, regu- 
lations, and criteria, especially as re- 
gards an expressed desire for greater 
uniformity on the one hand and greater 
consideration of the total pattern of a 
school on the other. 

6. A sound program of interpreta- 
tion and public relations appeared as 
a very important need of the NCA. 
School administrators called for more 
help from state committees and the 
Commission on Secondary Schools in 
such matters. 

7. More self-appraisal and greater 
use of visiting survey committees was 
desired by many school administrators. 
Some plan to facilitate these appraisal 
activities is evidently needed and 
doubtless would be of much value to 
participating schools. Although the 
survey did not deal with the question, 
it is possible that member schools are 
at their highest level of performance at 
the time they are surveyed for member- 
ship and that without periodic resurvey 
activities they may not remain at that 
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level of service. 
8. In view of responses definitely 
favoring alteration of Association-wide 


-meetings and smaller regional meet- 


ings, a study should be made of the pos- 
sibilities for developing a feasible plan, 
taking into account the many problems 
of time and expense. Holding the an- 
nual meeting in different cities should 
also be considered. 

These items present only a summary 
of the most significant points. For a 
more complete picture of the survey, it 
is recommended that the details which 
follow be studied carefully. 


PART II; DETAILS OF THE STUDY 


Purposes of the study.—The major 
aim was to discover strengths and 
weaknesses of state committees and 
the Commission on Secondary Schools 
as regards: (1) aims and means; (2) ac- 
tivities, procedures, and services; (3) 
report forms and reporting procedures; 
(4) trends in accreditation; and (5s) 
some related matters. It was intended 
also to make suggestions for improve- 
ment based upon the findings. 

Procedure of the study.—A question- 
naire served as the data-gathering in- 
strument. This was developed, tried 
out, and revised over a period of four- 
teen months. During this process it was 
examined by more than 150 adminis- 
trators and was validated after each of 
several revisions, including appraisal 
by state chairmen. 

For purposes of tabulation respon- 
dents were asked to report: (z) the 
name of the state in which their school 
was located; (2) the grades on which 
the annual report was made (for exam- 
ple, grades 10-12); and (3) the pupil 
enrollment. Beyond this information 
every effort was made to insure the 
anonymity of respondents. 

The general scheme of presenting re- 
sults was to give these on an Associa- 
tion-wide basis, and this plan is fol- 
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TABLE I 


THE OPINIONS OF 2,083 ADMINISTRATORS OF MEMBER Hic ScHoots AS TO THE KIND OF 
A Jos BEING Done Wit Major Ams AND MEANS oF THE NCA 
ee Se ee eee 
——— 


AIMS and MEANS 


Approx. percentage report- 
ing the job being done as: 


The development and maintenance of high standards of excellence 


AMONG IMEMDEL-SCHOOIS serare <a: <1s.ore/averaverer ears are 


The continued improvement of the educational program and the ef- 


fectiveness of instruction in member schools. . 


The scientific and professional approach to the solution of educational 


ROLe aaa o Ghee Sites 5 Ge Se eee ree ae 


The establishment of cooperative relationships between secondary 


schools and colleges and universities......... 


The maintenance of effective working relationships with other educa- 


tional organizations and accrediting agencies. . 


lowed later in this report. Reference is 
also made to states, to organizational 
scheme (grades reported on), and to 
pupil enrollment groups to indicate 
variation of response when such exists. 
A complete tabulation by individual 
state has been sent to each state chair- 
man, as was suggested earlier. 

The percentages reported were fig- 
ured on the basis of the total number 
of respondents, 2,083, unless the item 
in question was dependent upon a par- 
tial response to an earlier item. In this 
way item analysis permits one to deter- 
mine the percentage of administrators 
not responding to the various ques- 
tions. It may be recalled that with re- 
gard to many items administrators 
were asked not to respond if they were 
unfamiliar with the matter under dis- 
cussion, and other items were also left 
blank by some respondents. 

Limitations of the study.—Every 
reasonable effort was made to insure 
validity and reliability. Nevertheless, 
it should be recognized that with a 
questionnaire there may be errors of 
interpretation and response. Some of 
the respondents doubtless have had 
little contact with the NCA; others 
have had years of experience. Feeling 


Good Fair Poor 
ee ae 76 22 i 
of ayake Sah sous! eich noes 61 35 2 
siege se jee ROAR ae 53 40 3 
misbeht' pashacr eorex 390 49 9 
Bes ston te 54 36 3 


or opinion was called for throughout, 
and the responses should be recognized 
as evidence of such, not as fact. These 
limitations are mentioned, not to dis- 
credit the study, but to suggest 
thoughtful interpretation on the part 
of the reader. 

Feelings about the aims and means of 
the NCA.—The data in Table I suggest 
general satisfaction with the aims and 
means of the NCA. Greatest satisfac- 
tion with present performance was ex- 
pressed about “The development and 
maintenance of high standards of ex- 
cellence among member schools.”’ Least 
satisfaction was voiced about ‘The 
establishment of cooperative relation- 
ships between secondary schools and 
colleges and universities.” 

For the future, greater emphasis was 
more frequently called for in regard to 
these cooperative relationships than 
for any other item. Table II reveals the 
future emphasis called for by adminis- 
trators. 

Responses from individual states re- 
veal considerable variation. For exam- 
ple, as regards high standards, 86 per- 
cent of the administrators in one state 
believed that the NCA was doing a 
good job; in another state this figure 
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TABLE II 


Tue OPINIONS OF 2,083 ADMINISTRATORS OF MEMBER HicH ScHOOLS AS TO FUTURE EMPHASIS 
wuicH SHOULD Br PLACED ON Major AIMS AND MEANS OF THE NCA 


ee 


AIMS and MEANS 


Approx. percentage asking 
that emphasis in the 


The development and maintenance of high standards of excellence 


among member séhools..- soe... conse ee ne 


The continued improvement of the educational program and the ef- 


tiveness of instruction in member schools..... 


The scientific and professional approach to the solution of educational 


problems)<.iti.cckccaehecke See ene tiie eee 


The establishment of cooperative relationships between secondary 


schools and colleges and universities......... 


The maintenance of effective working relationships with other edu- 


cational organizations and accrediting agencies 


future be: 
About 

Greater saree Less 

co REA Re eee 33 59 

5, SRE Sa eek os 49 44 
5 apd ta aire » 44 46 I— 

2 a aloe a aca op OnE 60 B2 

PPS oat os aac 33 54 


was only 67 percent. Relative to coop- 
eration between high schools and col- 
legiate institutions, only 28 percent of 
the respondents of one state believed 
that a good job was being done, while 
in another state the figure was 62 per- 
cent. 

The size of school (based on pupil 
enrollment) and the organizational 
scheme (based on the grades included) 
did not appreciably affect the pattern 
of response, although there was a tend- 
ency for administrators of larger schools 
to report a higher degree of satisfac- 
tion. This was more noticeable in com- 
paring returns from schools of one 
thousand or more pupils with those of 
schools having fewer than two hundred 
pupils. 

Satisfaction with principles, policies, 
regulations, and criteria.—Slightly more 
than one-third of the administrators 
indicated that they were very well 
satisfied with principles, policies, regu- 
lations, and criteria. All but 2 percent 
of the remainder expressed general 
satisfaction. 

Considerable variation existed 
among states. In one, for example, 54 


percent of the administrators said that 
they were very well satisfied, while in 
another only 24 percent indicated this 
response. This may reflect satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction with the administra- 
tion of principles, policies, and so forth, 
as well as feeling for these things as 
they are stated. Administrators of 
larger schools seemed to be somewhat 
more satisfied than those of smaller 
schools. 

Principles, policies, regulations, and 
criteria needing revision.—Few respon- 
dents wrote in any suggestions regard- 
ing revision. Nine different regulations 
or criteria were mentioned at least once, 
and only one was mentioned more than 
three times. Forty administrators sug- 
gested revision of requirements per- 
taining to the training of school librari- 
ans, generally pointing out the diffi- 
culty of meeting these requirements. 

Satisfaction with activities, procedures, 
and services.—The data in Table III 
reveal general satisfaction with activi- 
ties, procedures, and services. Not all 
respondents answered all items since 
many were not sufficiently familiar 
with them to do so. Variation among 
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TABLE III 


THE OPINIONS OF 2,083 ADMINISTRATORS OF MEMBER Hicu ScHoots AS TO THE KIND OF Jos BEING 
Done Wits Activities, PROCEDURES, AND SERVICES OF THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ee ee 
Seeeao“$®@»>onqyq@*Oy‘xOOOoOoOoOoooomoumumumummmeee eee 


Activities, Procedures, and Services 


Approx. percentage report- 
ing the job being done as: 


Accreditation activities, procedures, and services by your state com- 
Mt LeerOny EA State level.4. Ann cencnst Anwin anaes tora ean 
Consultative and leadership activities and services by your state com- 
mittee through conferences, school visits, research, etc., on the 
SHALE EVEL Feu eibcats setnek tot epude Pate a ee Oe Oem Soe. aoe Ueto 
Cooperation of your state committee generally on the state level with 
associations of principals, supts., teachers, board members, and 


LACT SAAS TA ISIN bien ST IRY . Ll cw cE REE See aly 


TEIRIS AG. 0c RISA Ea OE. eRe IR a Farge eer Ae ae 
The program of the annual meeting of the NCA Procedures of review- 
ing committees at the annual meeting.......................05. 
Procedures of reviewing committees at the annual meeting.......... 
Policies and procedures for election of Commission officers at the an- 
SPU: AAA aT oe eg a ee yk SE ree ae Cee ee eee 
Procedures followed in developing regulations, criteria, and reporting 
PMACHICES OL SCHOOISY come se ae oats eee Goat. a> Save dso 
Association-wide cooperation with various groups such as principals, 
superintendents, teachers, board members, and laymen........... 
Association-wide cooperation with member colleges on educational 


PEG HCMISVON MUL AIM LCRESE antec ect gyeueds Ys Sy apene ieusxsucyhorehaiabucye 
The North Central Association Quarterly........ 


states was marked. In one state, for 
example, 91 percent of the administra- 
tors believed that a good job was being 
done in accreditation activities on the 
state level, while in another state only 
55 percent indicated this response. Ad- 
ministrators of larger schools were 
somewhat more satisfied than were 
those of smaller schools, although not 
to as high a degree as was true with the 
aims and means reported earlier. Ac- 
creditation activities on the state level 
and the NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
QUARTERLY were generally at or near 
the top of the list in terms of a job well 
done. 

As a summary response, adminis- 
tors were asked to indicate their satis- 
faction with activities, procedures, and 
services of the state committee and of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools. 


Good Fair Poor 
77 ae ie 
43 41 8 
72 19 2 
55 22 4 
48 24 3 
42 17 2 
40 16 2 
53 22 I 
55 28 3 
42 21 

as seatoriaertat ayers sl va¥s ale 73 17 I 


Regarding the state committee, about 
4o per cent of the respondents indicated 
that they were very well satisfied; 55 
percent reported that they were gen- 
erally satisfied; and 3 percent said that 
they were not satisfied. Variation 
among states was quite marked; for 
example, in one only 16 percent re- 
ported that they were very well satis- 
fied, while in another the percentage 
was 68. A much higher percentage of 
administrators of larger schools re- 
ported that they were very well satis- 
fied (53 percent in schools of one thous- 
and or more pupils and only 35 percent 
in schools of less than two hundred 
pupils). 

Feelings about activities, procedures, 
and services of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools were reported as 
follows: 33 per cent, very well satisfied; 
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TABLE IV 


Tue OPINIONS OF 2,083 ADMINISTRATORS OF MEMBER HiGH SCHOOLS AS TO THE 
ReEporT Forms UseD By THE NCA 
DE Eee eee —————————— 


Items on Report 


Approx. percentage report- 
ing as follows: 


Good Fair Poor 
What is your appraisal of the forms for the annual report on regula- 
Tions (HODmeA 1. and te OLMA HB) Perper tete stereo) hsekaes tate tetete lc feneteren 71 25 I 
What is your appraisal of the form for the annual report on criteria 
(Borm A=2) P22 ae soe tate sie eevee the re ete eet tn eee a enc neaaen eee iets 60 32 4 
What is your appraisal of the special forms on criteria (Form A-3)?.. 38 47 8 


60 per cent, generally satisfied; and 1 
per cent, not satisfied. Variation ex- 
isted among states, although not to the 
degree reported for state committees, 
and the same is true with regard to 
administrators of larger schools in 
comparison with those of smaller 
schools. 

Needed improvements in activities, 
procedures, and services—Only a small 
minority of respondents indicated that 
any items especially needed improve- 
ment: 

Consultative and leadership activi- 
ties and services by state com- 


mittee through conferences, school 
visits, research, etc. on the state 


REVEL Eee tratetstere op srs oaote cierenee ees Ig percent 
The program of the annual meeting 
of the North Central Association. 10 percent 


On all other items in Table III the 
percentage calling for improvement 
was 7 or less, generally less. 

A slightly higher percentage of ad- 
ministrators of smaller schools called 
for consultative services than did those 
of larger schools. Variation among 
states was marked. For example, in one 
state only 8 percent of the administra- 
tors called for improvement of consul- 
tative and leadership activities and 
services, while in another the figure 
stood at 36 percent. 

Write-in responses suggested a need 
for expanding consultative and leader- 
ship activities on the state level, al- 


though only a’ comparatively small 
number of administrators took the 
trouble to indicate their wishes. One 
‘hundred twenty-nine responses called 
for more school visits, conferences, 
workshops, area meetings within a 
state, and state-wide meetings. In dis- 
cussing these comments and other data 
with school administrators and state 
chairmen, it appears that in states 
where comparatively more such serv- 
ices have been made available, there is 
greater demand for them. 

Satisfaction with report forms and 
reporting procedures—The data in 
Table IV indicate general satisfaction 
with the basic report forms utilized by 
the NCA. These include Forms A-1 
and Form B for reporting on regulations 
and Form A-z2 for reporting on criteria. 
Among the states there was considera- 
ble variation; in one 82 per cent of the 
administrators indicated that Form 
A-1 and Form B were good; in another 
this figure was only 56 percent. 

Respondents believed that comple- 
tion of Form A-2 (which is supposed to 
be staff project) yields value to the 
school as follows: 


Much valuies.c:. ssiiceke 13 percent 
Somevaluetenqies ace ye 61 percent 
Littlesvaluenateee oe ae 18 percent 
Noivalues eccrine 3 percent 


The way in which the form is used, as 
well as its composition, doubtless in- 
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fluences its value. In one state, 31 per- 
cent of the administrators reported use 
of the Form A-2 as of much value, 
while in another, only 8 per cent indi- 
cated this response. 

Less frequent reporting —On an Asso- 
ciation-wide basis, 55 percent of the 
administrators favored some sort of 
plan to report less often than annually; 
for example, every two or three years, 
while 38 percent did not favor this idea. 
There was considerable variation 
among states, those favoring the plan 
extending from 36 percent in one state 
to 71 percent in another. The majority 
of administrators in twelve states and 
in the American Dependents’ Schools 
favored less frequent reporting, while 
those of seven states did not. Reporting 
to state departments of education in 
addition to NCA reporting doubtless 
had some influence on the response. 

Form A-3, Special Report on Criteria. 
—This form was questioned by many 
administrators. Seventy-seven percent 
indicated that they filled it out each 
year; 17 percent admitted that they 
did not. The group regularly complet- 
ing the form valued it as follows: 


IN Niel y GIES oagedaadaaee 16 percent 
Some values’. 6.4.5.5 60 percent 
Rattleivaluetentactsiss si cee 18 percent 
Nol valucheccmsctcc eer. .s 4 percent 


The percentage filling out Form A-3 
regularly varied from 46 percent in one 
state to 96 percent in another, but it 
must be remembered that use of this 
form has been optional in some states 
and required in others. The group re- 
porting the use of Form A-3 as of much 
value varied from o percent to 4o per- 
cent among the states. 

Opinion regarding future use of 
Form A-3 was divided: 33 per cent said 
“Ves” and 35 percent said “No.” Of 
those answering in the affirmative, 71 
percent indicated that its use should be 
optional, and 29 percent said that it 
should be required. A somewhat higher 
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percentage of administrators of larger 
schools seem to have used Form A-3, 
and a somewhat higher percentage of 
these men did not favor continued use 
of the form. 

Periodic reporting on all administra- 
tors and teachers ——In favor of a plan 
requiring a periodic report on all ad- 
ministrators and teachers (for example, 
every five years) were 60 percent of re- 
sponding administrators, while 32 per- 
cent were opposed to the idea. It may 
be remembered that such a plan was 
used many years ago. Variation was 
evident among states, although in all 
but one the majority of administrators 
were in favor of this plan, and in this 
state the vote was divided evenly. A 
somewhat higher percentage of ad- 
ministrators of smaller schools favored 
the complete periodic report in com- 
parison to administrators of larger 
schools. 

Reviewing Committee Activities— 
Only 29 percent of administrators in- 
dicated that they had served on a re- 
viewing committee at the annual meet- 
ing of the NCA and 70 percent said 
that they had not. The range of par- 
ticipation varied from 22 percent in one 
state to 61 percent in another, but geo- 
graphical location did not appear to be 
a factor. In general, participation was 
much greater among administrators of 
larger schools—s1 percent in those of 
one thousand or more pupils and only 
13 percent in those schools of less than 
two hundred pupils. 

Twenty-two percent of administra- 
tors believed that reviewing commit- 
tees were essential; 53 percent said that 
they were desirable; and 8 percent re- 
ported that they were unnecessary. 
Much variation existed among states, 
and a slightly higher percentage of 
administrators of larger schools be- 
lieved reviewing committees to be es- 
sential. However, there seemed to be 
no correlation between precentages 
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TABLE V 


Tue OPINIONS OF 2,083 ADMINISTRATORS OF MEMBER HicH SCHOOLS AS TO THE DEGREE TO WHICH 
CERTAIN TRENDS ARE EVIDENT IN THE Conpuct oF NCA AFFAIRS AND REGARDING 
TRENDS WHICH ESPECIALLY NEED ENCOURAGEMENT IN THE FUTURE 
Sei BEA OOS PR PEE eS ee ee 


Trends 


Approximate percentage reporting 


Degree to which trend | Trend needs 


is evident encourage- 
ment in the 
High Some | Little future 
Increasing leadership, service, and stimulation........ 30 60 B 31 
Less control and regulation of member schools........ 18 53 12 II 
More study and research and less guessing............ 29 49 5 28 
Greater emphasis on the total pattern of the member 
school and less on individual details................ 36 47° 6 37 
The encouragement of self-appraisal by member schools 49 39 4 35 
Greater involvement of larger numbers of persons in 
Association business and decisions............. aah, 23 50 12 26 
Less emphasis on the value of membership in the NCA 
to high schools for purposes of admission of graduates 
tolcollemes and Universities on cris cr) = apts 3) Siaie = chee 25 50 12 20 


participating on reviewing committees 
and percentages believing such com- 
mittees to be essential. 

Greater uniformity called for.—Forty- 
seven percent of the administrators 
called for greater uniformity among 
state committees in the interpretation 
of policies, regulations, and criteria. 
Thirty-three percent did not favor 
greater uniformity. Variation among 
states was large: 35 percent favored 
more uniformity in one state, while in 
another the percentage was 57. In all 
but one state a higher percentage 
favored greater uniformity, and a 
somewhat higher percentage of ad- 
ministrators of larger schools called for 
more uniformity, possibly because they 
were better acquainted with state dif- 
ferences due to their service on review- 
ing committees. 

Greater simplicity in reporting called 
for——Comparatively few write-in re- 
sponses were pertinent to reporting, 
but those that were, called for sim- 
plicity in report forms as well as greater 
uniformity in interpretation. A very 
small percentage of administrators also 


called for more uniformity between re- 
port forms of the NCA and those of 
their respective state departments of 
education. 

Trends in accreditation.—The data in 
Table V reveal the degree to which 
administrators believe that a number 
of trends are apparent in the conduct 
of Association affairs. Administrators 
of larger schools seem to believe that 
these trends are somewhat more pro- 
nounced than do administrators of 
smaller schools. This may be due to the 
fact that administrators of larger 
schools play a greater role in the NCA 
and are more aware of the trends. Con- 
siderable variation existed among the 
states, although not to the same de- 
gree as in some responses reported 
earlier. 

It may be noted from Table V that 
some trends are increasingly called for 
by administrators. Chief among these 
are several which fit together into a 
pattern: greater emphasis on the total 
pattern of schools, more self-appraisal 
by member schools, and increasing 
leadership, service, and stimulation. It 
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TABLE VI 


THE OPINIONS OF 2,083 ADMINISTRATORS OF MEMBER HicH SCHOOLS AS TO THE 
EXTENSION OF ACCREDITATION AND EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Approximate percentage 


Do you feel that the NCA should be concerned with: 


Yes No 
Accreditation of and educational services to junior high schools?...... 50 44 
Accreditation of and educational services to elementary schools?...... 33 60 
System-wide accreditation of and educational services to schools?..... 49 40 


is interesting to note that in an earlier 
section greater uniformity was called 
for by 47 percent of the administrators, 
and now 36 percent of them call for 
greater emphasis on the total pattern 
and less on individual details. Only a 
careful item analysis would reveal the 
exact relationship of answers, but one 
may speculate whether the call for 
greater conformity was motivated by a 
desire to move in the direction of a more 
liberal interpretation and application 
of regulations and criteria or whether it 
was a demand for stricter adherence. 
Perhaps both were involved depending 
upon the states and the schools con- 
cerned. 

Need for interpretation and public re- 
lations.—The need for interpretation of 
the NCA to boards of education and 
to laymen was clearly revealed by sev- 
eral items in the study. Seventy-one 
percent of the administrators called for 
more help from state committees and 
the Commission on Secondary Schools 
in getting this job done, whereas only 
23 percent suggested that more help 
was not desired. In one state 84 percent 
of the administrators asked for more 
help, in contrast with 61 percent in an- 
other at the other end of the range. 
Administrators of smaller schools de- 
sired such help to a somewhat higher 
degree than did those of larger schools. 

Responses reveal also that insufh- 
cient attention has been given to the 
interpretation of the NCA by school 
administrators. For example, the ques- 


tion, ““To what degree are aims, pro- 
cedures, requirements, and program of 
the NCA discussed with your local 
board of education each year?”’, was 
answered as follows: 


High degree. sce te « .ra-)oes II percent 
Some degreé. <<)... <0. 54 percent 
Witt leidesree- seni 25 percent 
Not at alli. esjasisieisie sini: 4 percent 


And, although 87 percent of the ad- 
ministrators recognized a need for in- 
terpretating the NCA to local com- 
munities, the following responses were 
received in regard to the question, ‘‘To 
what degree are you attempting to in- 
terpret the NCA program at the local 
level?” 


Eighidegrees snmrecade ae 12 percent 
DOMENGERTEE! lesieieis'« sie ys 67 percent 
Little degree. 003 wiacsi= 16 percent 
INotiatialls wacecetgsuscn: 2 percent 


Little variation seemed to exist among 
schools of different sizes, but there was 
an appreciable difference among states. 
For example, the responses answering 
the last question to a “high degree” 
ranged from 6 per cent in one state to 
22 percent in another. 

Extension of accreditation services.— 
The data in Table VI reveal the feeling 
among administrators relative to the 
extension of accreditation services to 
junior high schools, elementary schools, 
and school systems as a whole. Varia- 
tion among states was very great; 
thus, in one state only 40 percent 
favored junior high school accredita- 
tion, while in another the figure was 
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78 percent. Obviously a more extensive 
inquiry would need to be made by the 
NCA before contemplating any action 


to broaden accreditation and other : 


services to include junior high or ele- 
mentary schools. 

Use of the EVALUATION CRITERIA for 
periodical appraisal.—According to 59 
percent of the responding administra- 
tors, all member schools should peri- 
odically undergo self-appraisal by 
means of the Evaluative Criteria. Only 
20 percent said no to this idea. Fifty- 
one percent favored periodic self-ap- 
praisal and a visiting committee, while 
25 percent vetoed this idea. Varia- 
tion among states was evident with 
respect to both self-appraisal alone and 
self-appraisal plus a visiting commit- 
tee. For example, on the latter pro- 
posal, 41 percent of the administrators 
of one state favored it, while 78 percent 
favored it in another state. 

As to how often such an appraisal 
should be made, respondents suggested 
quite a range of possibilities extending 
from every year to every fifteen years. 
For self-appraisal alone the most prev- 
alent response was every five years, and 
the same period was suggested for 
self-appraisal'plus the visiting commit- 
tee. Many respondents also indicated 
that these evaluation activities should 
be done every three years. 

More state-level services sought.— 
Although percentages varied from 
state to state, the range being from 55 
to 89 percent, in each case a majority 
of school administrators called for more 
school visits, conferences, consultation, 
and related aid. On an Association- 
wide basis, 71 percent of the adminis- 
trators wanted such services expanded, 
while only 25 percent did not. Slightly 
higher percentages of administrators of 
smaller schools favored expansion. 

The responses to this item fit into the 
pattern which has been shaping up. At 
the same time, it should be pointed out 
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that increasing services undoubtedly 
mean greater costs. Consequently when 
services are considered added expenses 
must be kept in mind. 

Regional meetings called for.—Sev- 
enty percent of the administrators 
favored having an Association-wide 
meeting every other year with smaller 
regional meetings in the alternate 
years. Although geographical location 
of states seemed to be a factor, in each 
state a substantial majority favored 
this proposed plan. Fifty-four percent 
of the administrators were in favor of 
an annual Association-wide meeting 
plus occasional regional meetings. Vari- 
ation among states was evident as in 
‘the previous instance, but this idea 
failed to carry in two states and did not 
enjoy the substantial majorities in each 
state that were recorded for the alter- 
nation plan. Administrators of smaller 
schools more generally favored these 
plans than did administrators of larger 
schools. It is the opinion of the Coop- 
erating Committee on Research that 
the item of additional costs should not 
be neglected in any plan which involves 
more than one meeting per year. Many 
respondents also suggested holding 
meetings of the Association in cities 
other than Chicago. 

Domination by minorities in the NCA. 
—On this point the following question 
was asked, “To what degree do you 
feel that the Commission on Secondary 
Schools is dominated by members rep- 
resenting State Departments. of Edu- 
cation and/or State Universities?” Re- 
plies were distributed as indicated be- 
low: 


Highidegrees 7.4. s050e- 23 percent 
Some degree sme cite 36 percent 
Wittleidegreensne aaaebean 21 percent 
Not atralls .i.teemertdaak 9 percent 


Again variation among states was evi- 
dent; for example, the range respond- 
ing that domination was evident to a 
high degree was from 12 percent in one 
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state to 33 percent in another. Little 
variation existed among schools of dif- 
ferent sizes. 

Since the NCA Constitution places 
the chairmanship of each state com- 
mittee either in the state department 
of education or in the state university, 


these agencies are likely to exert con- 


siderable leadership in Association af- 
fairs. Each is challenged to do this 
without dominating the program. 
Sixty-nine percent of the responding 
administrators believed that more re- 
sponsibility for making and executing 
policies should be placed in the hands 
of administrators representing member 
schools. The range was from 43 percent 
to 78 percent among the states, but 
size of school seemed not to be a factor. 
To what extent administrators could 
or would be willing to accept such re- 
sponsibility and devote to it the time 
required is another question. 

Some services high schools want from 
colleges.—Fifty-eight per cent of the 
administrators favored asking collegi- 
ate institutions to acknowledge receipt 
of transcripts of high school credit sent 
in for prospective college students, but 
30 percent vetoed the idea. Seventy-six 
percent of the administrators suggested 
that colleges and universities should 
report to the high school concerned 
when one of its graduates actually en- 
rolls, whereas 15 percent replied in the 
negative. Ninety-two percent asked 
that collegiate institutions report to 
high schools the grades and other in- 
formation pertinent to the college suc- 
cess or failure of their graduates, with 
only 2 percent dissenting. Differences 
in replies among states were not so 
great as in the case of items reported 
earlier, and size of school seemed to 
have no bearing on them. 

Value of NCA membership in serving 
youth.—The following answers were re- 
ceived in response to the question, 
“How valuable do you feel that mem- 
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bership in the NCA is in helping your 
school to serve effectively the youth of 
your community?” 


Very valuable........... 46 percent 
Of some value........... 43 percent 
Omhittletvaluen. sst.nter 6 percent 
Of no Valtietane. + ane tai: I— percent 


A higher percentage of administrators 
of larger schools felt that NCA mem- 
bership was very valuable than did 
administrators of smaller schools. 
Among the states the range in percent- 
age considering membership as very 
valuable was from 32 to 72. 

Value of NCA membership in meeting 
community needs —Membership in the 
NCA seems to be of somewhat less 
value in regard to the meeting of com- 
munity needs. The following responses 
were given in answer to the question, 
‘How valuable do you feel that mem- 
bership in the NCA is in helping your 
school to meet effectively community 
needs?” 


WVervyavaluable eerie 28 percent 
Of someivalues-.. 2... 11. 52 percent 
Ofilittle: value te cmri meres 14 percent 
Ofino value\ie ccc. sakes: 2 percent 


Again, administrators of larger schools 
reported somewhat more favorably on 
the value of membership. Variation 
among states was quite apparent, with 
a range from 17 to 55 percent reporting 
such membership to be very valuable. 

Is the NCA keeping pace?—The con- 
cluding question was, “Do you feel 
that the NCA is keeping pace with edu- 
cational changes in theory and prac- 
tice?’ To this the following responses 
were made: 


Generally yecactrreteitactr 69 percent 
Mofsomevextent.% 1a. 22 percent 
Not soiwelltiec.c-s 3 percent 
Nota trellis seraanictersrestete .3 percent 


Size of school seemed not to be a fac- 
tor, but the range of responses among 
states was from 62 percent to 83 per- 
cent in the replies to the effect that the 
NCA was generally keeping pace. 
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Unless otherwise indicated, address communications to the Treasurer, North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, R. Nelson Snider, South Side High School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. i 


I. Taz Nortu CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, Editorial Office, 4019 University High School 
Building, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


II. Publications produced or sponsored by Committees or Subcommittees of the Commission on 

Research and Service. 

A. Unit Studies in American Problems—a new and challenging type of classroom text mate- 
rials sponsored by the Committee on Experimental Units for the use of students in high- 
school social studies classes. Charles E. Merrill Company, 400 S. Front Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 


Il. 


ts 
. Conservation of Natural Resources, by E. E. Lory and C. L. RHYNE 
. Housing in the United States, by A. W. FROELSTRUP 

. Latin America and Its Future. by RYLAND W. CRARY 

. Maps and Facts for W orld Understanding 


oO on Anhwbsd 


Atomic Energy, by WILL R. BURNETT 


Why Taxes? by Epwarp A. Kruc and RoBert S. HARNACK 


. The Federal Government and You 
. Youth and Jobs, by Douctas S. WARD 
. The Family and You, by HENRY A. BOWMAN 


B. Unit Studies for Better Learning—McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 


I. 


Sprouting Your Wings, by Bruce H. Gurtp 


C. Pamphlets produced as outgrowths of committee studies and projects. 


2 
. Developing the Health Education Program. 

. Better Teaching Through Audio-Visual Materials. (10¢) 

. Report of the Self-Study Survey of Guidance Practices in North Central Association High 


vB 


Study of Teacher Certification. 


Schools for the School Year 1947-48 and Check List of Elements in a Minimum and an 
Extended Program of Guidance and Counseling. (10¢) 


. Better Colleges, Better Teachers—Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 


New York. 


. Incentives used in Motivating Professional Growth of Teachers. (single copies 25¢, 


quantities of ro or more 15¢ each) 
The Workshop as an In-Service Education Procedure (single copies 25¢; quantities of 10 
or more 15¢ each). 


D. Syllabus—F unctional Health Training, by LyNpDA M. WEBER. Published and distributed by 
Ginn and Company, Chicago. 


Publications of the Commission on Secondary Schools, distributed free to members of the Com- 
mission and member schools. 

A. Policies, Regulations, and Criteria for the Approval of Secondary Schools 

B. Handbook for State Chairmen and Reviewing Committees 


. Publications available from the Office of the Secretary, Commission on Colleges and Universi- 


ties, North Central Association, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

A. Revised Manual of Accrediting. $2.00 (unbound) 

B. Reprints from the Norta CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QuARTERLY and other pamphlets awailable 
in limited numbers, free of charge. 


I. 


2. 


3. 


Annual list of institutions of higher education accredited by the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities. 

“Principles of Freedom in Teaching and Research,” an extract from The Evaluation of 
Higher Institutions, Vol. 1. The Faculty. 

“Know Your North Central Association,” 1954. 
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4. “Statement and Interpretation of the Intercollegiate Athletic Policy of the North Central 
Association,” 1953. 

5. “Faculty Inquiry into Intercollegiate Athletics,” 1953 (A guide to a self-evaluative pro- 
cedure for faculty committees that may wish to use it). 

6. “Athletics in Some of the Better Colleges and Universities,” April, 1953. 


V. Publications jointly sponsored by the North Central Association and other educational or- 
ganizations or agencies. 

A. A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services. Published in 
1944, in cooperation with the American Council on Education and eighteen other accrediting 
and standardizing educational associations. Order from the American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. $5.00. 

B. Publications of Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. Available from 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 

1. How to Evaluate a Secondary School (1940 Edition), paper $1.10 
2. Evaluative Criteria (1950 Edition), paper $2.50; set of separate sections $2.50 each 
3. Educational Temperatures (1940 Edition), $1.25 


VI. A History of the North Central Association, by Catvin O. Davis, 1945. Pp. xvii+286, $2.00 plus 
postage. Available from Editorial Office of Tot NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, 4619 
University High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


